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THE CHILD AND DEATH. 
(TO IIAIAI KAI O KAPO%.) 


FROM JULIUS TYPALDOS, 


A CHILD—a lovely bud of Spring — 
Sat by a flowing river’s side, 

And in its midst did flowers fling 
To watch them o’er its waters glide. 


The lucid stream o’er which he bent 

Flashed back his gold locks’ perfum’d pride ; 
Yet still the waters onward went, 

And tossed the rosy flowers aside. 


CHILD. 
“O, graceless river! myrtle banks 
And blossoms-hast thou, yet thou flowest 
Onwards, onwards, void of thanks, 
Whilst to stranger lands thou goest. 


“J, upon my mother’s breast, 
Love within her arms to lie; 

But thy wave, where sought to rest 
My flowers, casts them coldly by.” 


From out amidst the limpid stream 
Then rose an old man hoary white, 
His silver beard did whitely gleam, 
His glance gave shudd’ring pale affright. 
CHAROS. 
“ Why, child, sitt’st thou all lonely here?” 


CHILD. 
“Tt is my mother I await.” 


CHAROS. 
“To these arms come ; for thee, my dear, 
A dwelling I prepared but late.” 
CHILD. 
“Thy garment and thy form is chill, 
Within thine arms is bitter cold.” 
CHAROS, 
“The flow’rs thou’st strown upon me still 
Will serve to keep thee from the cold. 


“So sweet an angel never yet 

Mine eyes have looked upon ; then come — 
Fair toys and precious stones are met, 

Sweet strange songs heard, within my home.” 


CHILD. 
“My mother she will sadly weep, 
Not finding when she seeks for me.” 
CHAROS, 


“Thy mother knows my dwelling deep, 
And in my arms will meet with thee. 


“ And ever at the early dawn 
She’ll come, and at the close of eve.” 


CHILD. 
* To-morrow is the holy morn, 
White robes she'll bring and _ flowers 
wreathe.” 
CHAROS, 
“ Within the church, like angel bright, 
Thou'lt be in shining raiment clad.” 
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CHILD. 
“Old man! whilst in her arms each night 
My mother sings to make me glad.” 
CHAROS, 
“ Throughout the still and lonely night 
T'll lull my baby —sweetly — sweet ! 
She in her arms till morning light 
Will joy in dreams her child to meet.” 
CHILD. 
“The flower I loved each morn to tend, 
Uncared will droop and fade away.” 
CHAROS. 
“ A thousand blooms shall! round thee blend, 
Which stars at night with dews shall spray.” 
CHILD. 


“Thy face is pale, thy glance is slow; 
Where I look on thee, shadows fall.” 


CHAROS, 
“Thy rays upon my form will glow, 
And hide my features’ darksome pall.” 


CHILD. 
“TI hear my mother’s sobbing sighs ;” 


CHAROS, 
“ The air is whistling through the boughs,” 


CHILD. 
“ Whence brings the wind those wailing cries ?” 


CHAROS, 
“ Against the rock the wild breeze soughs.” 


CHILD. 
“My mother! sleep hath found me here ; 
Now on thy bosom will I rest.” 


CHAROS, 


“ A flower-woven bed is near ; 
With sweet benzoin the earth is drest, 


“Lie down, my child; thy mother now 
Gives thee her kiss and holdeth thee. 
When night shall come with darken’d brow, 
This blossom from its stalk will flee.” 
CHILD. 
“The stream hath quenched the sun’s rays 
bright ; 
Around are flashing colors fair.” 
CHAROS. 
“ And nearly quenched another light, 
As falls a golden head thro’ air.” 
Cuorus (02 high). 
“O Earth! O Stars! sing forth —rejoice ! 
The Saviour — he is born to-day.” 
A VOICE, 
“Your song divine —O Angels ! —stay. 
Another little angel voice 
Cometh but now to swell the lay.” 


Her darling now the joyless mother seeks, 
And sees with trembling fears 

A broken lily ’mong the flowers — dead, 
And kisses it with tears. 


Academy. E. M. Epmonps. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AN ITALIAN OFFICIAL UNDER NAPOLEON. 


WHEN a man has reached the natural 
age of repose, and has got all that he is 
likely to attain in life, it is an amiable and 
pleasant impulse that induces him to make 
a record of what has happened to him, — 
of the troubles he has had, and the pro- 
motions, and all the ways by which he has 
walked through the far withdrawing vistas 
of that life which is far more clear and 
fair to him now it is over than it ever was 
when present. There are few things more 
curious than this effect of time. Days 
that were tedious as they passed, and in 
which we felt nothing more than that 
confusion of unrealized aims which char- 
acterizes in most minds the actual mo- 
ment, however important it may be, ac- 
quire when we look back upon them, the 
appearance of a full and easy stream, lead- 
ing us to what we know now to have been 
a crisis or climax of life. The weari- 
nesses are gone, the events have been 
detached into separate meaning, the acci- 
dents that perhaps fretted us at the time 
have become amusing, our sorrows give 
depth and force to the picture without as- 


suming that overwhelming importance 
which they once had ; and as we read our 
own story backward to its beginning, we 
find it the most interesting of stories —a 
mine of recollection all our own, in which 
we are always finding out, always remem- 


bering, examples, precedents, experi- 
ences equal to or greater than the most 
momentous events of to-day. Those who 
do not go the length of writing, but who 
have the better part of telling to their de- 
scendants or pupils what has befallen 
them, have a pleasure and interest in do- 
ing it, which perhaps, though mixed with 
occasional pain, is one of the happiest 
privileges of age. It may not do the young 
people much good who have all to learn 
for themselves the lessons of life, and 
never can realize that we who are grey- 
headed could ever have felt the passionate 
desire for happiness, the eager wish for 
triumph, the impatience of suffering which 
is in their hotter pulses; but it interests 
them to hear how we have got through 
our inferior struggles, and in what way it 
has been possible for us to enjoy, after 
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our antiquated fashion, a youth so long 
over, and reconcile ourselves to the loss 
of it. It is one of the subjects that link 
the generations each to each, and scarcely 
even in the garrulity and much repetition 
of age does it altogether lose its meaning. 
When the speaker has been mixed up in 
the history of his time, and is able to put 
in with a reality which no other touch can 
give, a piece of background, a vignette of 
illustration to the grand pictorial events 
of history, the gain is such as can be got 
in no other way. It lightens up the dim- 
mer larger record with an individual par- 
ticularity, and brings before us what no 
history ever can fully bring, how men saw 
and felt and breathed in the shadow of 
the most tremendous incidents without 
ever being overwhelmed by them, or feel- 
ing themselves less important than the 
events. Indeed our human independence 
of all events, the dauntless individuality 
which we carry through revolutions and 
every public catastrophe, the calm with 
which we eat and sleep through the most 
terrible of national convulsions, is a lesson 
as striking as any that history can teach us, 
It is perhaps something of a truism with 
which we thus preface a sketch, extend- 
ing only to the earlier portion of a busy 
and important life, which may be best de- 
scribed under the above title. He who is 
at once the hero and the historian of this 
detached chapter of human experience 
concludes his own story, as he begins it, 
somewhat abruptly, leaving out all record 
of the works by which he is known, and 
those heavings of secret politics in which, 
along with so many more of the best men 
in Italy, he was afterwards involved. His 
narrative was perhaps intended to be con- 
tinued, had time and occasion served. It 
was at least his intention to have enlarged 
and filled out the outline he has given us; 
but as it stands it has many interesting 
details, and great completeness as an ac- 
count of a well-defined period, both in 
general history and in his particular life. 
Cesare Balbo was of a family not illus- 
trious, yet not without local importance 
and credit, of Chierinear Turin. Hedoes 
not make any claim to greatness for his 
ancestors, yet with a natural fondness 
records at least two delle glorie nostri— 
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glorious examples for a family to follow 
— by which his race had been distin- 
guished, though the first of them, he al- 
lows, is only traditional. “It is said that 
the Balbi, driven out of their city, which 
was destroyed by Barbarossa, fought as 
exiles with their brethren of Lombardy for 
the independence of Italy, and that, like 
the Fabii, fifty of them fell on the field of 
battle and victory at Legnano.” The sec- 
ond is more certain, which is, that from a 
branch of the family settled at Avignon, 
in the fourteenth century, where they took 
the name of Crillon, sprang “he who 
was called the ‘ Brave Crillon,’ the friend 
of Henry IV. of France, the successor in 
chivalry of Bayard.” The original race 
remained in Chieri, noble only in its faith- 
ful devotion to the municipality first, and 
afterwards to the house of Savoy, to which 
it gave many honest if humble servants. 
But in the person of Prospero Balbo, the 
father of Cesare, the family came to ad- 
vancement. He was drawn by the con- 


nections of his mother into Turin and the 
court circle, and rose in official life from 
one step to another, until finally he be- 


came ambassador to the French republic, 
a post which he held till the fall of the 
Piedmontese monarchy in 1798. His son 
Cesare, born in the year of Revolution, 
1789, had spent part of his infancy in 
Paris amid the tumults of that terrible pe- 
riod, of which, however, he was too young 
to have anything to say; and afterwards 
followed his father’s wanderings through 
the period of early youth, receiving an in- 
terrupted education, sometimes from his 
father himself, sometimes from other 
hands: pausing to record in Florence the 
delightful recollections of the sunny Lung’ 
Arno, the flowery greenness of the Cas- 
cine and the Boboli, and the famous fig- 
ure of Vittorio Alfieri, who was one of his 
father’s visitors: and in Turin, when the 
wandering family returned there, the 
pleasant company of schoolfellows, among 
whom were many whose friendship con- 
tinued his all their lives, and who made 
up among themselves, mingling their 
mathematics with many a song and son- 
net, “a literary society, a boyish academy, 
which embraced every branch of human 
knowledge.” This course of education 
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continued until the year 1806, when Na 
poleon visited Turin. 


I, a student of seventeen, was wandering 
among the crowd along the Via di Po, when a 
friend came up to me and congratulated me. 
When I asked on what, he informed me that I 
was appointed auditor of the Council of State. 
I scarcely knew what this meant; but when [ 
returned home and had the news confirmed, I 
found that these auditors were of the number 
of twelve or a little more — young men attached 
to the Council of Napoleon, among whom were 
Molé, Barante, and other such; and that from 
this, after a few years, they passed on to higher 
posts. I also learned that my father, called 
the day previously to an audience of Napoleon 
and questioned concerning his family, had an- 
swered that he had two sons still very young, 
who had been educated at home, and were of 
delicate health — hoping thus to save us from 
those military schools to which many youths 
were sent by force; and that the Emperor, 
without delay, a few hours after had nominated 
me auditor, along with San-Tommaso, a youth 
much older than myself, appointing Dal Pozzo 
at the same time to be referendary, and San- 
Marzano (formerly Minister of War with us) 
councillor of the same Council of State. I 
was delighted by my nomination, and by the 
mode of it, and the persons with whom I was 
associated ; and an ambition which I never had 
known before, or could have known, since I 
thought myself destined either to no post at 
all, or a very humble one, awakened within 
me. My father, however, fearing the moral 
dangers of the position and my extreme youth, 
begged, I confess sadly against my will, that I 
might be allowed to remain with him to go 
through my legal studies, This compelled me 
to postpone the prosecution of my dreams; 
and I returned with more or less good-will to 
those studies which I had hoped were ended. 
But I was soon iiberated from them ; for in the 
end of May, 1808, General Menou, at the head 
of the 27th division of the army (that of Pied- 
mont), appeared one day at my father’s house, 
and I was informed, being called into their 
presence, that General Menou was appointed 
Governor-General of Tuscany, which had been 
recently added to the Empire, and president 
of a governing council, of which Dauchy, 
Councillor of State, Chaban, De Gerando, and 
Janet were members, and I general secretary. 
Thence arose new trouble and cares to my 
father, with much good advice from him, and 
new joy and ambition on my side. 


Thus the young Piedmontese began his 
career. His native princes had been 
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swept away, and his country overrun by 
the conquering invader; but so resistless 
was the course of Napoleon, that no idea 
of national degradation seems to have 
clouded the young man’s pleasure. Nor 


was he troubled by any doubts touching 
the character of his new occupation. 


Arrived at Florence, I found everything 
smile upon me, earth and sky. The thought 
that I was aiding in a new usurpation of the 
great conqueror of my country never crossed 
my mind. I never thought of it, nor did any 
one round me. All Europe was in the same 
most powerful hands; and the wisest either 
hoped for some good from the changes thus 
made, or postponed their hopes until a later 
period. For myself, my love of Italy was 
rather imaginative than reasonable; and I 
hoped, all the more that I seemed in the way 
of speedily acquiring power, to be able to serve 
her better in this than in any other way. My 
patriotism thus confounded itself with my am- 
bition, and both grew together. I began the 
duties of my office with much zeal, but a com- 
plete want of experience —a fact which Menou 
and my other superiors soon perceived ; and 
with the kindest intentions appointed as head 
of my clerks (of whom there were about fifteen 
more or less) a young man older and more in- 
structed than myself, whom De Gerando had 
brought with him—an excellent fellow, who 
made up for all my deficiencies, This I 
allowed him to do for eight or ten days; but 
at the end of that time, seeing how everything 
was done, I retained the papers on my own 
desk, and informed him that I would now do 
everything myself. He smiled, but approved, 
. « - and I went on with my work weil or ill, 
but always ardently, precipitately, as was the 
fashion of the time, and as everybody did 
around me, both superiors and inferiors. They 
destroyed the government of Leopold, which 
had been more or less restored by King Louis 
of Etruria — undid everything, rearranged 
everything, and, in the language of the time, 
organized the imperial government ; thus mak- 
ing Florence, the mother of modern civiliza- 
tion, into the image of a little French frontier 
town. All this, however, was done with so 
much consideration and such good grace, that 
Tuscany bore us no grudge, and even Botta in 
his History has nothing to say against it. For 
my part I worked most days from eight in the 
morning till five, or even till seven or eight in 
the evening, at the Pitti, with such industry 
and zeal that I was not, I think, more than 
two or three times in those Boboli gardens 
where I played for so many hours in my child- 
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hood, and which now I saw from my windows 
as I worked. 


This enthusiasm of labor carried on the 
work so fast, that as Balbo repeats with 
natural irony, it took seven months only 
to make of Florence, “the mother city of 
modern culture, a provincial town of the 
French frontier, chief town of the depart- 
ment of the Arno.” For his own part, 
the youth obeyed his father’s sage advice, 
and consorted only with his father’s 
friends, and the young men he met in 
their houses — young Gino Capponi, the 
beloved of all men, and a certain graceful 
young Duc di Rocca Romana, who was 
an exile from Naples, but a gay one, and 
taught young Cesare to ride, and gave 
him many pleasant hours. Upon the 
memory of this fresh and artless period 
of his life he lingers with evident pleas- 
ure, recalling “the frank and elegant man- 
ners” of the young Neapolitan, and “ the 
hours of pleasure and repose so precious 
at that age, when I rode about the coun- 
try chiefly with Rocca Romana, a great 
master of horsemanship, who led me on 
with the friendship of a man in the last 
years of his youth, taking pleasure in the 
docility of one who was but entering upon 
its delights.” 

It was at this careless and happy mo- 
ment, however, that the first gleam of 
higher enlightenment penetrated into 
young Balbo’s mind. He was standing 
one fine day of May, 1809, in his stable, 
examining with great pride, along with 
this graceful cavalier, the first horse Ce- 
sare had ever owned, when a despatch 
was suddenly put into his hand, appoint- 
ing him secretary of a new commission, 
this time for organizing Rome. The 
scene is put before us with vivid simplic- 
ity andtruth. In order to be completely 
a la mode in these days, it was necessary 
to dock the tail of the newly purchased 
horse al? Jnglese; and Rocca Romana, 
the experienced and knowing, was superin- 
tending the operation, while young Balbo 
stood by in a state of ecstatic spectator- 
ship, delighted to have a horse in the 
fashion. At the moment when the poor 
animal, liberated, sprang away from the 
operator, and Rocca Romana, laughing, 
turned to the youth by his side, Cesare 
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had opened his despatch, and, as if by a 
roar of sudden thunder, “a sense of the 
brutal usurpation of which I was the ser- 
vant ” awakened in his mind. 


I have said that, as far as regarded Tuscany, 
I had thought little or nothing of it ; that con- 
quest was made from one who might himself 
appear as a usurper—from one to whom I 
owed nothing, and who was of no importance 
to me: bit he who was here robbed was the 
Pope, of ancient rule (though that moved me 
little) — the Pope, the head of my religion, to 
love and reverence whom I had been brought 
up. It was Pius VIL, to whom I had been 
presented, whose feet I had kissed when he 
was at Turin a few years before — whom I had 
seen received with acclamations, revered by all 
the population of my city, to the neglect of the 
Emperor —who accompanied'him, It was, in 
fact, a usurpation, an injustice, an evident 
wickedness, for me and all who took part in it. 
I was altogether cast down, miserable, and in 
despair, but knew not how to resist, or refuse 
to go. This is the sole point in my public life 
which I regret, although at nineteen it was 
little wonderful that I should find myself too 
weak to stand against the will of Napoleon, 


The shock thus given him had no doubt 
a certain effect on his mind, but it was as 
yet no real patriotism or consciousness of 
the real character of Napoleon’s power 
that moved him, but only the horror natu- 
ral to a young Catholic, devoutly brought 
up, at this profane touching of the ark, 
and struggle with the awful powers of 
religion. The youth went very reluctantly 
to his post, and tried hard, on his arrival 
at Rome, to escape the necessity of sign- 
ing the proclamation which was immedi- 
ately issued. When compelled to do so, 
however, he comforted himself with the 
thought that he did it only as attesting 
the other signatures, not as adding his 
affirmation to the work of spoiling the 
Church, —a consolation to his own awak- 
ened conscience which, however, was not 
available to exempt Balbo from the gen- 
eral excommunication. While he was in 
this uneasy and sorrowful condition, his 
father paid him a visit in Rome, and suc- 
ceeded, to Cesare’s great relief, in recon- 
ciling him with the Church. This posi- 
tion of hostility to all he most respected 
disturbed the young man greatly, and it is 
evident that his scruples did not find fa- 
vor in the eyes of his superiors, one of 
whom, as he relates, taunted him with 
church-going, to which he retorted with 
youthful heat that be should henceforward 
attend the Church of the Santi Apostoli, 
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this altercation there arose zva reciproca. 
Thus disgusted with his work and with 
his leaders, young Balbo found nothing so 
admirable in Rome as the courage of the 
priests and of the cardinals, who stepped 
in one by one to replace the pope after he 
had been removed, and were one by one 
dismissed after him into banishment. “I 
began to suspect,” he says, “that these 
despised priests were the strongest, in- 
deed-the.only strong men in Italy.” He 
left in the beginning of 1811 the holy city 
which he had so unwillingly helped to 
despoil and shape into a mere French 
town —a profanity which might well take 
away the breath of a less excellent Catho- 
lic than young Balbo —divided between 
the pleasure of escaping from his un- 
grateful office, and the regret of leaving 
la bella e dolce Roma, which during his 
whole life he never visited more. 

From Rome the young secretary was 
sent to Paris, to plunge there, with all the 
ardor of youthful interest, into a new 
world. He says little, however, of the 
great city, so full of triumph and commo- 
tion, with all the excitement in her of a 
new Rome, mistress of a subjugated 
world, where, however, he found some 
dear and lasting friends, and snatched no 
small enjoyment in the intervals of his 
occupations. What seemed to have chiefly 
impressed him—and nothing could be 
more original and interesting than this 
view of the subject — was the keen and 
quickened life of everything about him, 
all centring in the great captain, the won- 
derful emperor, the mainspring of every 
activity. He found himself, on his arrival, 
in the midst of a number of young offi- 
cials like himself, but of less standing 
than himself, whom “we old ones (I was 
an elder of twenty one) despised,” because 
they had not, like Balbo and his contem- 
poraries, the privilege of being present at 
the imperial sittings, where Napoleon, with 
as yet no sign of failure in his triumphant 
career, dazzied all who approached him, 
even the young Italian, who had begun to 
feel himself an accomplice in the humilia- 
tion of his country. “ These sittings,” he 
says, “were very interesting, from the 
lucidity, I may say the splendor, of that 
great mind of Napoleon, and from his 
spontaneous and familiar eloquence, and 
a certain candor which was one of his 
special gifts—the candor of imperious- 
ness and absolutism,—as when | have 
heard him characterize as idealistic (which, 


which was opposite the windows of the/ in his opinion, was the same thing as fic- 


angry chief, so that his proceedings might 
be under constant surveillance. From 


| titious, an imaginary difficulty) the objec- 
| tions that were made round him to the 
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forced levies of so many men and so much 
money.” And one of the most remarka- 
ble things in the record is the contagious 
energy with which every official, from the 
smallest to the greatest, seems to have 
been moved. They “travelled precipi- 
tately, as was the fashion in those days, 
scarcely sleeping in their post-chaises, 
that they might hurry on the post-boys.” 
They took what work was given them to 
do, without looking too closely whether it 
was above or below their pretensions: 
“ Nobody thought of that in those days, 
but went up and down by the impulse of 
the great mover of that wild laborious- 
ness.” The servants of Napoleon rushed 
headlong about their business, sent here 
and there to the limits of Europe, con- 
stantly pricked to the point of possibility, 
but tarrying never. 

Balbo’s first mission after this was into 
Germany to “ liquidate” in Illyria. Nei- 
ther he himself, nor Las Casas his supe- 
rior, nor the other young official less ex- 
perienced than himself who accompanied 
them, knew a word of German, as they 
discovered after mutual consultation; and 
all the papers were in that language. But 
what matter? The business was managed 
somehow by the help of a brother of Las 
Casas who had lived in Germany “at the 
time of the emigration,” and consequently 
understood more or less the accounts that 
were set before him. The young secre- 
taries with some doubt affixed their names 
to a curious summary of expenses made 
according to a scientific whim of their 
chief, who reminded Balbo, with a laugh, 
when he hesitated, that it was quite im- 
possible for them to verify any one of the 
amounts claimed. “Such things were 
done in these days,” he says, “and so 
long as they were done, the how mattered 
little; and it would need a wise judge to 
decide if this precipitate doing was worse 
than the slow doing, or not doing at all, 
which succeeded in many places to this 
feverish rapidity.” Thus the young offi- 
cials of the Empire went storming upon 
their way, sometimes with a hesitation, 
but generally with that happy confidence 
and pleasure in the sense of their own 
headlong going, and of the sweep of great 
affairs which carried them from one end 
of Europe to the other, which was con- 
genial to their youth. 

There arrived, however, a moment in 
this hot career when flesh and blood could 
not support the yoke that was attempted 
to be forced upon it. It was not any 
sense of executing the mandates of a 
tyrant, or making themselves instruments 
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of despotism, or even a reluctance to rivet 
the bonds of their own special country, 
which moved to unanimous disgust and 
resistance this body of young men. When 
Balbo returned to Paris after “ liquidat- 
ing’ in Germany the accounts which he 
did not understand, he discovered, to his 
high indignation, by the almanac, that he 
was to be attached to a new branch of 
service, — what he calls the alta pulizia — 
that is to say, the office of Cleanliness, the 
Sanitary Science, such as it was, of the 
time. He had borne, though unwillingly, 
a hand in the spoliation of the Church; 
he had set his seal, also unwillingly, to the 
German accounts; but here he drew the 
line. To send forth a number of young 
gentlemen — French, Italian, Spanish, — 
elegant young officials of the noble Latin 
races, to clean up Europe, was beyond all 
bearing, and broke even the spell of 
Napoleon’s energetic impulse. Perhaps 
there was something in the fact that the 
emperor was absent making his fated way 
to Russia, and that there was in the aira 
premonition of the rapid change of affairs 
which was so soon tocome. And ? alta 
pulizia was not in those days the sacred 
science it has since become; though even 
now, perhaps, the curled darlings of diplo- 
macy, the private secretaries, the graceful 
clerks of the circumlocution offices, might 
make as violent a stand against unsavory 
appointments as inspectors of nuisances. 
The account of the manner in which Sa- 
vary, the head of the new department, 
endeavored to commend their mission to 
the rebels, all indignant and determined 
to resist, comes in with curious humor to 
the grave story of those troubled and ex- 
citing times. 


One fine day Savary sent to eight or ten of 
us, among whom was the Duc de Broglie, and 
in a long and carefully prepared discourse, 
gave us notice that his Majesty had placed at 
his disposal several excellent posts, most con- 
fidential and important, which were those of 
inspectors of cleanliness in several of the new 
departments. Those who felt disposed to ac- 
cept them were now to speak. No one said a 
word, Savary then resumed his speech be- 
tween gentleness and severity, ¢va dolce ¢ brusco, 
sounding the praises of these new appoint- 
ments and of the Sanitary Science, which in 
fact was, he said, the highest politics, and not 
mere administratien like those prefectures 
which were so much desired, he could not tell 
why, by many of us; and that, in short, there 
were but two fine and lofty careers —the mili- 
tary profession, and that of Public Cleanli- 
ness: and concluded by saying that if we did 
not go for love, we must go by force; that if 
no one offered, the Emperor himself would 
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nominate those whom he pleased, and compel 
obedience. No one offered, and he began to 
interrogate us individually. One replied that 
his wife was ill ; to whom he answered angrily, 
“You are not her doctor.” To another illus- 
trious person he said that with such a name he 
ought either to be a soldier or in the Sanitary 
Service. To me—who had said imprudent] 
that the boast of political importance which 
he, the minister, made of his department, could 
not in any way apply to inferior posts —he 
made no reply; but I perceived that from that 
moment he fixed upon me a special regard, 
We then all came out from our audience, we 
rebellious, he threatening. I, who had never 
asked for patronage to obtain any post — has- 
tened now to ask the protection of the Princess 
Paolina, the beautiful governor of our Pied- 
monte, to enable me to refuse this, and to pro- 
cure me the commission (given every week to 
one of us) to carry despatches to the Emperor 
in Russia, My suit was successful, and shortly 
after I received this appointment — but unfor- 
tunately, I fell ill, and was obliged to give it 
up ; and a few days after, Savary, who had not 
forgotten me, sent me the imperial commission 
as inspector at Petten, in Holland. When I 
received his despatch, I threw myself on my 
knees before God, and rose with the resolution 
that nothing should induce me to go at any 
cost. After this I went to the:Countess Pasto- 
ret, and showed her the letter, adding, coldly 
(as appeared to me), that since Napoleon had 
so outraged me, I should go and kill him. 
The best and most witty of women gave way 
to a burst of laughter which froze me; then 
added that there were less extreme measures 
to be taken, and that she would show me one 
—to go with her to Dr. Halle, the most famous 
doctor in Paris, whom she knew very well, to 
whom she would describe my case, and who 
would order me rest, a return to my native air, 
and to take mineral baths there. 


In this easy manner the great difficulty 
was happily surmounted ; and, furnished 
with a medical certificate, young Balbo 
escaped to his home, where he remained 
for a year, sending every three months 
other medical certificates, and thus keep- 
ing clear of the hated work. Strange rev- 
olution of the times! which has brought 
this once almost disgraceful and detested 
mission into the first of human businesses 
— if not the highest politics, as the con- 
ciliatory minister said, yet of the last im- 
portance in the government of the civilized 
world. 

Balbo had now arrived at an age when 
reason has begun to mature, and his resi- 
dence at home at this time taught him 
many hitherto unconsidered truths. He 
began to understand the meaning of what 
he saw around him, and to perceive many 
aspects of the great government, to the 
service of which he was bound, which had 
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but faintly, and under special circum- 
stances, been apparent to him before. 
For one thing he had under his very eyes 
on his return to Turin an evidence of the 
arbitrary and tyrannical way in which the 
emperor disposed of the lives of those who 
were in his power. When Cesare Balbo 
was arbitrarily appointed to his office of 
secretary, his brother Ferdinand —a boy 
of sixteen — had been grasped by the 
same summary hand and deposited in a 
far different sphere —in the army, as a 
private soldier. To see his brother in a 
position so different from his own, went 
to young Balbo’s heart; and with tears in 
his voice, he pauses to describe this young 
victim of arbitrary rule. 


He was one of those rare beings, not to be 
found in any other country, and rare even in 
Italy, born with the nature of an artist, beauti- 
ful as a young Apollo, with a soul, a genius 
full of capacity, given to every art and fine cul- 
ture —one of those whom poetry describes as 
endowed by fate, or better, by nature, or better. 
still, by a benevolent Providence, For mathe- 
matics, which he had begun to learn with me, 
he had no taste, asking candidly what was the 
use of them? But poetry, music, the arts of 
design, came to him by nature. . . . In short, 
he was born a writer, a painter, a musician : 
and he was made a soldier. 


This beautiful and gifted youth, so 
strangely tossed into the midst of barrack 
life, and all the roughnesses of campaign- 
ing, had gone to the war in Russia as 
sous-lieutenant of a regiment of cavalry. 
In the retreat from Moscow he died, un- 
able, a tenderly bred and delicate youth, 
to bear the hardships of that terrible jour- 
ney. The anxious household in Turin 
followed all the bulletins of the retreat 
with an anguish which may be easily im- 
agined ; and its dreadful details reawoke 
in their minds the burning sense of wrong 
with which they had contemplated from 
the beginning the hard life allotted to 
their youngest and most beloved. ‘Our 
country would have had in him another 
Massimo d’Azeglio,” his brother cries, 
still feeling in the calm of age the intol- 
erable pang of this misappropriated life. 
D’Azeglio was their cousin, and the con- 
temporary of the murdered boy. No 
wonder that his death awoke a storm of 
indignant feeling far more strong and in- 
fluential than that personal despite and 
irritation which had already roused Ce- 
sare against Napoleon. Under the vio- 
lent stimulus of personal wrong and grief 
so bitter, his mind was sharply roused to 
serious thoughts. “The serenity, the 
light-heartedness of life” ended with the 
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Joss of young Ferdinand, and the deeper 
currents of thought which were awaken- 
ing in Italy speedily communicated them- 
selves to the son of the Piedmontese 
statesman, making his temporary resi- 
dence at home a period of rapid develop: 
ment the most important in his life. He 
was still very young, and, hurried to and 
fro by the vicissitudes of life, had found 
little time for thought. In the case of the 
Church, it was his conscience and religious 
feeling that moved him — not any serious 
sense of the destruction of national free- 
dom; but now, with time and leisure to 
contemplate the current of affairs, he be- 
gan to perceive how the minds of the best 
men in Italy were being moved, and what 
a force of silent indignation and judgment 
was rising against the supreme power 
which had overmastered all visible resis- 
tance. The new Italianism, guelle idee 
nostre Italiane, came upon him like a rev- 
elation. This rising tide of feeling was 
as yet timid, scarcely formed, and without 
any hope of immediate action. The Ital- 
ians, with their many divisions among 
themselves, were utterly powerless to re- 
sist Napoleon; but his easy victory over 
their petty tyrants had taught them what 
would be the advantage of unity, and that 
to reconstitute Italy as a nation was their 
best hope. The state of feeling at which 
they had arrived was, therefore, this, — 
that, “ remaining faithful to the emperor 
as long as he lived (for no one then fore- 
saw that he would cease to reign before 
ceasing to live), they had formed the reso- 
lution to free Italy and call her to inde- 
pendence after the death of Napoleon.” 
Such ideas had seemed nothing but 
dreams to the young official, carried along 
by the great impulses of Napoleon’s ser- 
vice; but he saw now that there was 
meaning and method in them. He had 
already, even in the midst of his distress 
about the affairs of Rome, refused to be 
connected with a secret society; but of 
these objectionable phenomena of a state 
of national suppression there seems to 
have been no question among the serious 
Piedmontese, already beginning to form 
among themselves the plan of an Italian 
kingdom which it has cost so many years 
and so many struggles to carry out. 
“With these sentiments,” Balbo con- 
tinues, “ I returned to Paris, with an eager 
desire to find myself in the midst of the 
great events which were preparing.” And 
finding to his great relief, on reference to 
the official lists, that he was no longer at- 
tached to the service of public cleanli- 
ness, he applied, as soon as he had reached 





the centre of affairs, for that privilege of 
carrying despatches to the emperor which 
his illness had prevented him from exer- 
cising the year before — domandai di por- 
tare il portafoglio in Germania. This 
commission was granted to him, and he 
set out accordingly. It was on the eve of 
that opening of disaster —the battle of 
Leipsic — that he left Paris. 


Scarcely had I crossed the Rhine when there 
began to appear signs of what had happened. 
Upon the road which I was pursuing I en- 
countered scattered soldiers, — some wounded, 
some staggering along in weakness, many lying 
about in the ditches. Little acquainted as I 
was with military affairs, I took little notice of 
them, and understood still less, But my ser- 
vant —an old soldier — who was on the box of 
the carriage, turned round from time to time 
to look at me, and seeing I had no comprehen- 
sion, at last asked: “Signor, do you know 
what all this means?” “ What is it?” said I, 
And he, “A retreat.” We went on a little 
further, and he began again. ‘Do you un- 
derstand?” “What?” And he, “A battle 
lost.” We went on again, and saw in his 
coach, driving rapidly past us, Murat the King 
of Naples. When we reached Fulda, I made 
my way to the commandant, where there was a 
crowd of people asking information as I did, 
to all of whom he replied in the same words: 
“All is right—go on; find your regiment, 
your general, your master.” I approached, 
saying, “‘I must go to the Emperor —I carry 
despatches.” “Ah,” said the commandant ; 
“come in here then,” And he opened the 
door of a little room, and going in with me, 
closed it behind him ; then letting fall his arms, 
and abandoning his artificial composure, “ All 
is lost!” ( Zutto 2 fritto) he cried, — and again, 
with still more energy: “ The Emperor has 
lost a great battle, and no one knows where he 
is; but push on if you like, and you will find 
Marshal Ney, who is coming with the rest. 
He will tell you where the Emperor is, if he 
knows. We are all ruined.” 1 got into my 
carriage again, and pushed forward as I could 
among the fugitives, no longer in scattered 
groups here and there, but filling the whole 
road and swearing at me and my carriage, 
which forced a way through them. ‘Thus we 
advanced slowly to the last post of Iiinefeld. 
Here there was no horses to be had, and I and 
my fortafoglio and my little carriage remained 
in the middle of the road, pushed aside-every 
moment by artillery wagons and other convey- 
ances. Ney then arrived, sunk in the corner 
of his carriage, in a furious temper, in conse- 
quence, it was said, of a violent altercation 
with his master, and certainly because he, like 
me, was in want of horses. I approached him, 
hat in hand, with much respect and ceremony, 
begging him to tell me where I should find 
the Emperor with my despatches, Without 
making me any reply, he said, “ You have come 
here in a carriage, and therefore you must have 
horses.” ‘Yes, monseigneur.” “Let them 
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take the secretary’s horses.” And to my ques- 
tions he gave no other reply but “I don’t 
know.” 


This picture of the flight and confusion, 
the self-occupation of everybody round, 
and indifference to everything but them- 
selves — an indifference, however, which 
is quite as much rage and shame, and the 
exaggerated sense of a discomfiture and 
downfall utterly unexpected, as mere self- 
ishness —is most lifelike, and produces 
the strange scene in its many details with 
a fidelity which is very picturesque, by 
dint of being perfectly simple and genu- 
ine. It is the narrative of a young and 
intelligent spectator, whom we can see 
pushed about and baffled on all sides, with 
a conscientious eagerness to do his duty, 
but with no such desperate sense of the 
check and downfall as is felt by those 
more deeply involved, rather than the 
dramatic record of a practised writer. He 
was greatly hampered with his large port- 
folios, which made it impossible for him 
to jump upon any stray horse he could 
find and push his way forward to the 
front, which was the first idea that oc- 
curred to him. And he was also much 
troubled in mind about a number of pri- 
vate letters which he had brought, the 
contents of which might not be pleasant 
to his Imperial Majesty, and which, if 
taken by the Cossacks, might be pub- 
lished, and compromise the good people 
who had trusted Balbo with them. After 
a time he made up his mind to burn these 
letters, as the safest way of disposing of 
them, and then attempted to rest for the 
night as he best could in a room on the 
ground-floor of the post-office, where there 
was a little straw. 


But very shortly the room was invaded by 
one of the principal generals of the army, 
frantic at having lost his division, his baggage, 
—everything, in short, except three or four 
youths, his aides-de-camp. One of them per- 
ceived me, feeling with his foot between the 
straw and my cloak, and exclaiming, “ Who is 
there?” and the general ordered that whoever 
it was should clear out of the place. I got up 
and began to explain; he insisted: I then said 
that for myself I should certainly go, but that 
he must be responsible for the portfolios: 
upon which he gave way and abandoned the 

lace, ‘leaving only the youthful aides-de-camp 

ehind. With these young men of my own 
age I soon came to an understanding, and they 
talked all night of the pleasure of returning to 
Paris, laughing and advising me what to do. 
According to their counsel I wrote a note to 
the Prince of Neufchatel, telling him who and 
what I was, and asking for orders. I gave this 
to a postilion, but heaven knows whether he 
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delivered it or what became of him; for the 
sound of cannon became audible, and ap- 
proached nearer and nearer. The young offi- 
cers declared it to be the Cossacks, and soon 
after there was an assault on the village — what 
they call a hourrah—and all the youths and 
everybody else rushed away, I among them, 
with my little carriage, for which in the fervor 
of flight horses were found somehow, which 
under no other circumstances could be laid 
hands upon, 


In this flight, more disorderly still than 
the first, though without damage, the mere 
reverberation, so to speak, of the rout, 
our hero found himself at the end of the 
hurrying rabble, “the worst position pos- 
sible,” he says, “in a retreat or flight 
without order, the crowd before and the 
Cossacks behind.” By a great effort his 
postilion forced his way to the front, and 
again the young man brings us within 
sight of the humors which, as well as hor- 
rors, are to be found even in the rush of a 
defeated army, panic-stricken and cut to 
pieces. 


Here [when he reached the head of the fugi- 
tive band] I was recognized by a colonel of 
cavalry whom I had known in Illyria, and who, 
a few hours before, had advised me to flee, 
and had made many jokes on my zeal in re- 
maining. A colonel now without a regiment, 
he had made himself one out of the stray offi- 
cials, military and civil, who put themselves 
under his leadership in order to keep together, 
and find food and safety in the midst of the 
confusion. This body of irregulars he com- 
manded and led merrily, laughing at himself 
and at his improvised regiment, marching all 
day, fricottando (as they called it, which means 
living on what they could find and take) —in 
the evening, jesting, laughing, and sometimes 
dancing the rest of the time. He and his rab- 
ble, among whom were several auditors like 
myself, made something like a hourrah upon 
my little carriage, congratulating themselves 
on its appearance at such a moment, notwith- 
standing my inopportune zeal, I gave up to 
them some provisions which I had brought 
from Paris ; and two of my companions, leav- 
ing-their horses to whoever would have them, 
joined me, one inside, one upon the box, And 
departing at a gallop, we galloped all the way 
to Frankfort. 


Balbo found the emperor at last, but so 
late that the bearer of despatches, who 
left Paris after him, had arrived before 
him ; and Napoleon was so much occupied 
that his explanations of his delay were 
unheeded. Many other particulars of this 
agitated moment, all adding to the im- 
pression of haste, confusion, and disorder, 
fill up the vivid story. He himself de- 
sires the pardon of his readers for the 
length of his narrative. After thirty years, 
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he says, the events come before him so 
vividly, and with so many particulars, that 
he has scarcely the power to check him- 
self, which is a weakness of old age. 
Here also, however, in the midst of so 
much that was painful and discouraging, 
he found his own growing sentiments of 
patriotism and hope for Italy unexpectedly 
strengthened. In one of his wanderings 
among the agitated ranks of the defeated 
army, he finds himself suddenly among a 
band of Italian officers, survivors of those 
who had made so brave a stand at the 
bridge of the Elbe. 


All of them joined in the cry against the 
Emperor and the French, but spoke of Italy 
so loftily, so generously, that my talks with 
Gifflenga returned to my mind, and I reflected 
that these Italians serving the stranger were 
anything rather than the sheep which they 
were called by the idle and foolish, who at that 
time and in every time, and every evil moment 
for the country, set forth as the sole remedy 
the art of sitting still and doing nothing. And 
all the more was this thought impressed upon 
me, since I had always in that army heard 
Italian courage, and especially that of those 
brave men, spoken of respectfully. And the 
good colonel to whom I have referred, and 
who was himself one of the bravest of men, 
said that our soldiers were equal to the French, 
but not better, for better was impossible, in 
the advance ; but that for endurance in priva- 
tions, and especially in misfortune, ours were 
the better men. All which matured my opin- 
ions more and more. 


He proceeds to note sagaciously, that 
while he can scarcely recollect to have 
heard the Bourbons alluded to in the 
early years of his service, in the end of 
1813 and beginning of 1814 everybody 
talked of them; and that even into the 
Council of State and the rooms of the 
Tuileries their proclamations were smug- 
gled. In one brilliant assembly Balbo 
himself heard some one sing, under his 
breath, and bursting with laughter, Bé- 
ranger’s “Roi d’ Yvetot,” which was well 
known as a satire upon the emperor. 
Guai ai vinti per quanto grandi steno — 
Woe to the conquered! this sympathetic 
though hostile spectator says. 


He himself [the Emperor] set himself with 
a grave and sometimes wrathful countenance 
against it all; but he was weary, and at the 
Council, instead of that vigilant and vigorous 
mind, which I had so much admired, he would 
sometimes drop asleep, and in going and 
coming would grope his way, so that it was 
clear he did not sleep during the night. The 
greatest men are still human. Nevertheless, 
at any moment, the field, the air of battle, re- 
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lighted in him magnificent lamps of vigor, as 
everybody knows. 


One other trial young Balbo had to 
sustain in the occupation to which he still 
held, looking out with keen observant 
eyes upon the signs of the times. A 
special mission had been organized of 
senators or councillors of State, to rouse 
by proclamation and extraordinary efforts 
and offers, the failing spirit of the depart- 
ments which had refused to send further 
levies; and Balbo was ordered to accom- 
pany one of these commissioners to Savoy, 
his own country. This he found it impos- 
sible to do. Toraise his own countrymen 
for the service of the stranger and op- 
pressor, at the very moment when the 
approach of the Allies might give them a 
hope of freedom, passed all bounds of 
reasonable service. He went to Maret, 
who was a friend of his father, and laid 
the whole case before him. If possible, 
he desired to be freed from the office 
altogether; but if not that, to be sent 
elsewhere. Willingly or unwillingly he 
would go to any other department where 
he might be sent; but not to Savoy, his 
own home —the land of his forefathers, 
Maret listened kindly, and obtained his 
freedom with so much ease that the young 
man began to feel he had exaggerated his 
own importance in his impassioned offer 
to go anywhere else. He was left idle 
in Paris, wondering, observing, amusing 
himself, without occupation, till the great 
downfall came. His account of the turn 
of the popular tide in the expectant and 
excited city, is, we think, taken from a 
very original point of view. 


To the day of the battle of Paris, after the 
imperial troops had gone away, there succeeded 
a quiet evening under a clear sky — an evening 
of silence which I passed idly, @ fantasticare 
on a balcony, as I shall never forget if I lived 
a hundred years. In the morning early I met 
certain of the Bourbon party still uncertain 
upon the Place Vendéme. . . . At midday they 
breakfasted tranquilly at Tortoni’s like true 
Parisian idlers expectant —till Europe should 
enter to avenge herself. It is true that when 
breakfast was over, these elegants got on horse- 
back, collected some others of the same mettle 
about them, and finally put on the white cock- 
ade and began to wave their handkerchiefs, 
and to cry, Vive de roi! But I don’t believe 
that they were the first todoso, The first to 
my thinking were two girls dressed in mourn- 
ing, who coming out of a shop where ribbons 
were sold called the pere de famille, holding 
some white ribbons in their hands, made for 
| themselves two cockades, which they pinned 
| on their breasts, and then set out silently walk- 
| ing arm in arm, trembling lest they should 
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meet the derision and insults of the passers- 
by, till they were lost in the crowd, May they 
be blessed ! perhaps they were sisters or wives 
wearing mourning for some among so many 
fallen for the sovereign devourer of men, and 
feeling and judging as women, like women 
turned against him at the first moment pos- 
sible, and that not without daring or danger. 
I believe that this feminine feeling told for 
much in that day, and that ninety out of a hun- 
dred of the white veils and handkerchiefs 
waved by white hands from the balconies of 
the Boulevards which dazzled the eyes of the 
chivalrous Alexander, were waved spontane- 
ously without pledge or design, by feminine 
impetuosity, revenge, and sorrowing love. The 
troop of men was small and ridiculous in com- 
parison, .. . When [ returned to the Boule- 
vards I saw a paper attached to the tree at the 
corner of Tortoni’s, and reading it, found that 
it was the true fall of Napoleon, a promise 
almost a present to the French, Many relate 
of Alexander, boasting of them, those services 
to the new masters and treason to the old, 
which everybody was guilty of in these few 
hours ; and many have claimed the authorship 
of this piece of paper signed “ Alexander,” 
attributing to it a considerable influence upon 
his facile mind. I, a spectator on the Boule- 
vards during that day, do not differ very much 
from them in attributing the principal influ- 
ence to the Boulevards themselves— that is to 
say, to the waving white hands and handker- 
chiefs which impressed the eyes and susceptible 
heart of Alexander. I do not believe in small 
causes, but I do in the small occasions of 
great events. True causes are always great, 
but the appointed moment only comes when 
the vase is so full that a single drop will make 
it run over. However it happened, Napoleon 
had fallen. It was more than the passing of a 
kingdom to another, more than that of one 
order of things to an opposite, — it was a great 
age of human progress which ended, a new and 
different age which began, 


This curious picture forms, we think, 
an interesting illustration of a great histor- 
ical event; and the two silent women in 
mourning, walking away timidly into the 
crowd with the white Bourbon favors on 
their breasts, — silent representatives of 
the sorrowful indignation risen to the 
height of despair of those mothers and sis- 
ters whom Napoleon’s ambition had made 
desolate, —is as impressive an image as 


could be found of the voiceless depth of | 


popular opinion, so profound as to be be- 
yond question or denial —very different, 
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column in the Place Vendéme, by means 
of a rope round the neck of the figure, 
“ Fortunately, the Napoleon of bronze 
stood firmer than him of flesh and blood,” 
says the historian. Thus it would appear 
that history repeats itself; and the vulgar, 
whether they be royalist or Communist, 
hit upon the same symbols of revenge and 
triumph. 

With this ends the chapter of the life 
of Cesare Balbo which has the highest 
interest. He proceeds to relate his ca- 
reer “under our princes restored ;’ but 
neither was this a successful one, nor did 
these restored princes at first show the 
magnanimity, or the power of rising to 
higher conceptions and purposes, which 
had been hoped from them. They ig- 
nored the services which the elder Balbo 
had rendered to his country in the inte- 
rim, by his devotion to education; and 
endeavored for a time, though vainly, to 
conduct the new administration by means 
of those “purists” who had retired to 
Sardinia with the court, instead of afford- 
ing to Piedmont the service of such work 
as was possible, even under the conquer- 
or. Finding himself thus uncongenial to 
the restored rulers, Balbo, at this mo- 
ment only five-and-twenty, changed his 
peaceful profession for that of the sword, 
having always had, as he tells us, ‘‘a sort 
of envy” of the military profession, feel- 
ing it to be a career “ more splendid, more 
elegant, more juvenile” than any other, 
an appreciation which had been increased 
by the sight of a great army even in re- 
treat. Looking back upon this step, how- 
ever, in the wisdom of maturity, he dis- 
approved of it. “It is always better,” he 
says, “to continue in the career given 
us either by choice or by Providence. 
Change in such a point is, or seems to be, 
levity.” It did not, however, as a matter 
of fact, make much difference to himself 
personally, since he felt that under his 
native prince, as under Napoleon, his ad- 
vancement would have been checked by 
his opinions. His story and himself be- 
come involved after this in a historical 
maze, which is one of the most difficult 
which recent times have afforded us. The 
disappointment and dismay of the enlight- 


/ened Italians, who had hoped at Napo- 
| leon’s death to find means of establishing 


indeed, from the superficial fury of the | themselves asa united nation: the alarm 


Jlaneurs, the boulevardists, who come to 
the surface at such a moment, and of 
whom Balbo relates that a foolish band of 
them, gathering all the cab-horses they 
could collect, made a ridiculous attempt to 


| of the wise and far-sighted Piedmontese 
| statesmen, already foreseeing what might 
| be made of their position, at the ill-timed 
‘and hopeless sollevazione of their less 
| fortunate neighbors: the irritation of the 


drag down Napoleon’s statue from the | other States, who found themselves hand- 
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ed over once more to the tightening bonds 
of rulers restored, little less foreign, and 
far less illustrious and commanding than 
Napoleon: and all the long chapter of 
Italian struggles, mistakes, and persistent 
effort, — form a portion of history far too 
intricate and difficult to be entered upon 
here. 

Balbo’s experiences afford little guide 
to us through that labyrinth. His many 
efforts towards the attainment of the great 
national purpose had to be made, iike 
those of so many other illustrious Italians, 
chiefly from foreign soil. He left the 
Piedmontese army after a short service, 
with a tribute which is remarkable. 
“Though my experience of the military 
career was small,” he says, “it is the only 
one which I hold in grateful memory, for 
the company which I found there, more 
good and virtuous than in any other. 
Contrary to the vulgar opinion, the mili- 
tary career seems to me the most whole- 
some of all for youthful minds.” 

It was not, however, in this way that he 
was to attain reputation. Already pos- 
sessed by the idea of Italian unity, to act 
as a puller down of the hopeless and fool- 
ish little insurrections which testified to 
the feverish condition of Italy, and with 
which he could not but sympathize even 
while he disapproved, would have been 
impossible. Like his cousin Massimo 
d’Azeglio, he made of history itself an ally 
inthe great fight for Italy, and brought 
forth the story of Dante like a battalion, 
in the. secret but noble war against all 
that was petty in the popular sentiment. 
Of these after labors, however, he has 
left no record; but the early chapter of 
his official life as an instrument of the 
great Napoleonic organization, is curious 
and perfect in its way, as showing how 
that organization worked, and how the 
moving impulse penetrated to the very 
extremities of the most extraordinary 
governmental mechanism of modern 
times. 


From All The Year Round. 
ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 


Just as midnight had struck a strong 
reinforcement of visitors entered the 
salon de jeu at Trouville, all in evening 
dress, and with the animation and gaiety 
of people who have made up their minds 
that they won’t go home till morning. 
Conspicuous among these was Redmond, 
in the very best of spirits and looking as 





if he had not a care in the world, which, 
likely enough, was his happy lot. 

“ Well, Tom,” he cried, taking my part- 
ner by the shoulder, “ here I am, faithful 
to my tryst. And you, my Indian bird,” 
nodding familiarly to me, “you are still 
making money by the odd trick.” 

The count looked up with an evil ex- 
pression on his face. He was perhaps a 
little nettled at losing so persistently, and 
he saw at the same time an opportunity 
for forcing on a quarrel. 

“That is an unlucky expression to 
make use of at a card-table, especially 
when one can command a diabolic vein of 
luck, like your friend there.” 

‘*What do you mean by that?” asked 
Redmond sharply, staring at the count 
with a defiant look in his eyes. 

“Well, I do not know,” retorted the 
count, rising from his seat and looking 
round as if addressing the room in gen- 
eral. “I play one day with an English- 
man,” looking at Redmond, “and I win, 
and he asks me to take a little bit of 
paper; another day I play and lose with 
another Englishman, who wins everything 
in a strange fashion; and then there is 
not talk of paper then. What shall we 
understand by that—of these comrades 
who work together ?” 

Redmond turned pale with anger, but 


as he evidently was in the count’s debt 
for money lost at play, he could not for 


the moment reply with effect. I saw 
Tom fumbling in his pockets for his note- 
case. 

“Pay the brute, and then knock him 
down,” he whispered to Redmond. But 
it would have been disgraceful in me to 
have let Redmond take up my quarrel, and 
as the readiest means of bringing matters 
to a crisis I told the count that he was 
both menteur and laéche. This last word 
is unpardonable, and in a moment every- 
body had sprung to his feet, and the whole 
room formed a hedge about us. 

The director of the rooms hurried up 
with a formidable band of assistants. He 
implored and entreated that we would at 
once adjourn and settle the dispute else- 
where. 

“ But there is no dispute,” cried Colonel 
Peltier with a voice of command; “this 
Englishman has insulted my friend and 
compatriot. Let it be understood that he 
is willing to give satisfaction; it is all 
that we ask. But if he shelters himself 
behind his nationality, if he is willing to 
insult and run away, then I demand on 
the part of my friend that he be ignomin- 
iously expelled from these rooms.” 
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There was a general cry of assent to 
the justice of this proposal. 

“You'll have to fight him,” said Tom 
in a low voice; “ for the honor of old En- 
gland, you will.” 

And indeed there seemed to be no other 
way out of the difficulty, unless at the cost 
of incurring a load of ignominy that would 
make life itself a burden. And having 
once confided the matter to the care of 
Tom and Redmond, the preliminaries 
were adjusted with commendable rapidity. 
No one would care to have such a thing 
hanging over his head for longer than he 
could help; and so I was glad to find that 
the meeting had been fixed for early 
morning — half past five o’clock, before 
the workmen even were astir, on a level 
piece of sand beyond the Roches Noires. 
Our opponents advised that the yacht 
should be taken out of harbor and an- 
chored out at sea, ready to slip off at a 
moment’s notice, while a boat should lie 
off the shore ready to pick us up —the 
English parties to the quarrel —if the 
affair should have a serious result, that is 
to say, if I should happen to kill the count, 
which, by the way, I had not the slightest 
intention of doing. Not that anything 
was seriously to be dreaded from the 
action of the law even in that case; buta 
trial would necessarily follow, an affair 
which would be annoying and irksome. 

Tom magnanimously offered to the 
count the shelter of the yacht in case he 
attained the honor of homicide. But this 
offer was declined with many thanks. 
The inconvenience to the count of being 
arrested, and so forth, would be but tri- 
fling; and indeed it was evident that he 
would not willingly miss the honor and 
glory of making his appearance in court, 
and of being pointed out as the adroit 
swordsman who had wiped out an affront 
in the blood of his adversary. 

We had agreed that Hilda was to know 
nothing of the meeting. But it was not 
easy to keep her in the dark. Hilda was 
sitting up for us when we reached the 
yacht, and she saw at once in our faces 
that something had happened. Still we 
contrived to deceive her as to the immi- 
nence of the affair. There had been a 
quarrel, no doubt, and serious results 
might follow; but perhaps the matter 
would be arranged amicably after all. In 
the mean time we were to have a cruise on 
the following ‘day, and the yacht was to 
lie at anchor outside for what remained of 
the night. Hilda was satisfied when she 
felt the yacht moving, and saw that she 
was actually steaming out of the harbor, 





and she retired to her cabin. And then 
we stepped quietly into a boat alongside, 
and made~for the shore like so many 
malefactors, which perhaps, indeed, we 
were in intention. By the time Hilda 
woke in the morning the affair would be 
over; there was a kind of comfort in 
thinking of this. Whatever might hap- 
pen there would be no long torture of 
suspense. 

Already dawn was in the sky, a heavy, 
lurid dawn, with great cloud-banks massed 
over the sea, while the sea itself, oily and 
unruffled, rolled in with a long, undulating 
swell that broke in crisp, angry waves 
upon the shore. There was some little 
stir in the harbor, as fishing-boats ran in 
and landed their cargoes at the fish-mar- 
ket, where the bell was ringing constantly, 
and a small crowd of buyers was already 
collected. The fishermen lugged up their 
baskets and emptied them upon the stone 
floor of the fish-market. A couple of 
lobsters ; perhaps a fine crayfish, all alive 
and ready to pinch any too forward cus- 
tomer; a few soles, maybe, flapped on the 
wet floor, And all these found ready 
purchasers among the retail fishmongers, 
and were presently transferred to the 
stalls outside. But the most ordinary 
lots were twos and threes of villanouse 
looking dog-fish, which sold readily —a 
dog of six or seven pounds fetching a 
franc or so. The salesman was a stout 
old fellow, in baggy garments, with an 
ivory-handled stick, the ferrule of which 
did duty as an auctioneer’s hammer as he 
cried in a nasal sing-song, “ Six francs, 
cing cinquante, cing, quatre soixante 
quinze — quatre cinquante;” crack went 
the stick on the stones, and the lot was 
sold. Strictly speaking, we were told this 
kind of Dutch auction, by which the price 
is lowered instead of raised, and which 
seems universal in the fishing world, is 
not legal. Fish, like everything else, 
should be sold aux euchéres, or by reg- 
ular advance biddings. But to accommo- 
date the fishermen, and at the same time 
avoid a breach of the law, the local author- 
ities enact that the seller may put a reserve 
price upon his fish, and may lower his re- 
serve price at any time during its sale. 
And thus behold*the thing accomplished, 
the illegal Dutch auction harmonized with 
the proper practice in a quite charming 
manner. 

We watched these proceedings for some 
time; as far as I was concerned, with the 
dreamy kind of intentness which is said to 
be characteristic of the man who is going 
to be hanged. My companions were more 
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cheerful, and were full of advice, A la 
Lucius O’ Trigger, as to the most effective 
ways of attack and parry; while Redmond, 
who was supposed to be good at the foils, 
offered to instruct me in some wonderful 
trick of fence which might give a tyro a 
chance with an experienced swordsman. 
But this last offer I declined, preferring 
to be left to the light of nature and the 
inspiration of the moment. As we walked 
down to the beach, past the boarded 
structure that did duty as a circus, we 
heard the noise of stamping and shuffling 
of feet — not due to the horses, evidently, 
but to human beings. Tom, who is of an 
inquiring disposition, put his eye to a 
crack between two boards, and presently 
withdrew on tiptoe. 

“The arena is lighted up,” he said, 
“and the count is practising fencing with 
some friends. But,” he added encourag- 
ingly, “with all his quickness, he lays 
himself open to a man with a strong de- 
fence.” 

But then I had no defence, strong or 
otherwise, as Tom ought to know. 

“ Then what do you mean to do?” asked 
Tom with some asperity; “stand there 
like a lamb to be slaughtered ?” 

My notion was to rush in and throw 
the count over my head, in a good Devon- 
shire back-fall, and Redmond pronounced 
the idea not a bad one, if somewhat irreg- 
ular. 

We wander along the beach beneath 
the black overhanging cliffs, till we reach 
the appointed place of combat —a smooth 
slip of sand, well sheltered from obser- 
vation, with a narrow footpath leading 
through a broken ravine to the top of the 
cliff. There is still an hour to wait, and 
we light our pipes and discourse in short, 
disconnected sentences. Tom looks out 
to windward, and says he hopes it won’t 
rain just yet, and I reflect that in an 
hour’s time it very likely won’t matter to 
me whether it rains or not. It is a start- 
ling notion, that of the world going on just 
as usual, sunshine and rain, storm and 
pleasant breezes, but the individual ego 
out of it altogether. The thing must come 
sooner or later, but let it come rather later 
than sooner if one has the choice! 

We now get a few sharp, stinging, but 
momentary showers, and the wind begins 
to howl overhead. Tom takes the part of 
Sister Anne, and runs up aloft by the little 
footpath to see if anybody is coming. 
Nothing is visible towards the land, he 
reports, but the “Sea-Mew” is to be 
made out lying at anchor. To windward 
everything looks wild and stormy, the sea 
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is rising, and Neptune’s white horses are 
shaking their manes in the distance. And 
then Tom reports that he sees a small 
boat putting out from the harbor. It is 
the only moving thing on all the wide sea 
—a little boat, as Tom makes out through 
his glass, with an old man laboring at the 
oars, and a girl, as far as he can make 
out, who is helping to row. The boat 
seems to be making for the yacht, but it 
will never reach her, pronounces Tom. 
Sometimes it is lost to sight in the trough 
of the sea, and again the white crest of a 
wave wraps the little craft in foam. Still, 
the boat is well to windward of the yacht, 
and it may make tHe ship after all; if not 
the boat must go down, for she cannot 
live long in the rising sea. Tom now 
comes down from his perch, for the sea- 
drift hides boat, and yacht, and all the 
horizon from sight. Some time now 
elapses, during which we shelter ourselves 
from the driving mist and spray behind a 
fragment of rock. 

After what seemed an age of suspense, 
although on comparing watches it seemed 
that only half an hour had elapsed, we 
heard voices in the air, and presently we 
saw dark forms descending the path trom 
the cliff. These were our adversaries — 
the count, his two seconds, and a fourth, 
who turned out tobe an army surgeon. 
All saluted us gravely and punctiliously, 
and after a rather lengthened confabula- 
tion between the seconds, these separated 
at last to prepare the principals for the 
combat. The sea air blew keenly, and 
sent a shiver through my frame as I 
stripped off coat and waistcoat. The 
count on his part looked superbly confi- 
dent, with an air of triumph on his face. 
Then one of the seconds, Colonel Peltier, 
I think, gave some directions, of which I 
did not quite catch the purport, in a sono- 
rous voice, 

Just as our swords were about to cross 
we heard a loud shout from the heights 
above, and we saw two douaniers stand- 
ing on the verge of the cliff, and energet- 
ically signalling and shouting, but to what 
purpose we could not make out. 

“Wait a moment, gentlemen,” cried 
the colonel. “I must explain to these 
people that we are not contraband. Then 
they will pass on quietly, no doubt, with- 
out interrupting us.” 

The count recovered his sword with an 
impatient exclamation. But one of the 
douaniers had already descended the cliff, 
and approached us at a run, gesticulating 
and pointing seaward. 

Engrossed in our evil business, we had 
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hardly noticed how quickly the gale had 
gathered strength. The tide was out, and 
the rollers broke a long way from the 
beach, and then dashed onwards in masses 
of white, seething surf, and as the mist 
and drift momentarily cleared away, we 
could make out some dark object in the 
direction pointed out by the douanier. In 
a few sentences the man explained the 
situation. He and his comrade had no- 
ticed the little boat which had made from 
the harbor mouth towards the yacht, but, 
more practised observers even than Tom, 
they had followed its course with their 
glasses, and had seen that after a long 
and gallant struggle to make the yacht, 
the boat had drifted hopelessly to leeward. 
The danger of the little boat had been 
noticed from the yacht, and a boat had 
been manned from the “ Sea-Mew” with 
four stout rowers, while the douaniers 
were certain that the coxswain of the 
boat was a lady. The boat from the 
“Sea-Mew” reached the other just in 
time to rescue her crew, for their craft 
was sinking beneath them, and a moment 
later disappeared in the waves. But in its 
turn the larger boat was overpowered by 
the force of wind and sea, against which 
all the exertions of the oarsmen were 
powerless. The boat, indeed, was drift- 


ing hopelessly away from the yacht, and 


must come ashore in a few minutes. As 
soon as she struck the sands, the waves 
would tumble her over, and her crew 
would be left struggling in the surf — in 
the bitter biting surf that would soon 
overpower the strongest man. As for the 
woman and the girl who appeared in the 
boat, their chance of getting to the land 
was of the slenderest. Our douanier ex- 
plained that his comrade had started for 
the nearest sauvetage station for ropes and 
the rocket apparatus. But there was no 
possibility that such help could arrive in 
time. Ina few minutes, indeed, all would 
be over, unless, indeed, we were to make 
a line into the sea —there were eight of 
us altogether, strong men not exhausted 
by a losing battle against the storm. 
“We will make a line,” was shouted by 
everybody, and in a few moments the 
whole of us, forgetful of the purpose that 
had brought us there, were up to our 
waists in the surf, and struggling through 
it to reach the post of honor in the front. 
We could now hear the hoarse shouts of 
the seamen in the boat, encouraging each 
other to make a last spurt for the shore. 
Then a great wave dashed in, and a cry of 
despair was heard above the roar of the 
sea, as the boat was hurled bottom up- 
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wards towards the beach. The howling 
of the wind, and the roaring of the sea 
deafened and confused us, while the fierce 
biting surge, that cut like a legion of 
whiplashes, took away breath, and even 
sensation, and the sand afforded but an 
uncertain footing. Still we struggled on 
in the direction where we had last seen 
the boat. The count and I were in front, 
for our line was broken, and each did the 
best he could for himself, when presently 
I saw a woman’s long hair streaming in 
the wind. It was Hilda, who, with her 
arm about another younger girl, was bat- 
tling with the surf. The count, also, must 
have seen her at the same moment, and 
we both strained every nerve to be the 
first to reach her. As it happened, I was 
the first, and with my arm about her, half 
carrying, half dragging her through the 
surf, we struggled towards the shore, the 
other girl — Zamora, as it proved —cling- 
ing to Hilda’s skirts. As soon as we 
reached the land Hilda fell upon her knees 
in thankfulness, while Zamora, stretched 
at full length on the sand, panted and 
struggled for breath. Soon other figures 
appeared, dripping and exhausted. The 
four seamen were safe. Tom and Red- 
mond also appeared, each helping one of 
the sailors along, while the douanier and 
the rest of the party were cheering, and 
patting the rescued men on the shoulders. 
The party was complete, surely? But 
no! Where was the count? Nobody 
had seen him since he rushed forward 
with me to rescue Hilda. There was not 
a sign of him in the white, boiling surf, 
unless — yes, as a wave receded, we saw 
for a moment a dark object, turning over 
like a billet of driftwood in the sea, A 
general rush followed, every one trying to 
be the first to reach the drowning man. 
Happily the wind had lulled for the time, 
and there was no great wave coming in at 
the moment, although a monster one was 
hurrying along from the sea, as if striving 
to reach us. As it happened, I was the 
first to reach the body of the count, which 
I seized, and dragged towards the shore; 
but I remember nothing more, for a big 
comber of a wave broke over us at that 
moment, and carried us along as if we had 
been just a tuft of seaweed. 

When I came to myself I found Hilda 
bending over me, while Zamora, kneeling 
by my side, was busily chafing my hands. 
I had been only a little stunned and dazed, 
and soon could sit up and look about me. 
The other men were gathered about an- 
other figure which lay on the sands. By 
this time more coastguardmen had come 
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down, and a few fishermen; and all were 
watching the proceedings of the doctor as 
he labored to restore the suspended respi- 
ration. As moment after moment passed, 
and each increased the sad certainty that 
life had forever fled, I looked upon the 
white, marble face of my late adversary, 
and asked myself what my feelings would 
have been had his death been my doing. 
No, people might call me what they liked, 
but I would never come out again on such 
a business. 

And then the thrill of delight that went 
through everybody as a sort of electric 
shock seemed to agitate the little group. 
“He breathes,” cried the doctor, and at 
the word the terror that held our nerves 
so tightly strung relaxed all of a sudden. 
Hilda wept upon my shoulder, while Za- 
mora executed a fas seud on the sands, 
making her wet skirts fly about, and snap- 
ping her fingers gaily. The douaniers 
lifted their caps into the air, and the 
colonel sat down upon a sand-heap and 
tugged fiercely at his moustaches. 

After a while the count was able to sit 
up a little, and looked about him with wild, 
haggard eyes, which at last rested upon 
me, and seemed there fixed as if he were 
striving to recall something that eluded 
his mental grasp. Then he feebly held 
out his hand, which I took in mine. 

“ A dead man has no enemies,” he said, 
“and I have been dead.” 

The colonel, too, and his friend came 
forward to shake hands, and Zamora exe- 
cuted another wild dance. 

“ But what is this child doing here?” 
I asked, “and you, too, Hilda, why should 
you be in that particular galley which has 
come to grief?” Then Zamora explained 
how, from her little nest at the circus, she 
had seen the count and his friends fencing 
in the arena, and had overheard their con- 
versation, from which she gathered that a 
duel was imminent, and that seeing no 
other way to save me, she had determined 
to find Hilda, and beseech her to inter- 
fere. And so she had engaged an old 
fisherman to row her out to the yacht. 
But the storm came upon them too quickly, 
and they would have been lost if Hilda 
had not come to their rescue. As it was 
the sea was so high that the captain very 
rightly refused to lower a boat, and it was 
only by something like mutiny, and taking 
her place as coxswain, that Hilda at last 
got the boat away. 


As the tide came in the waves rose 
higher and higher, dashing up against the 
bathing-cabins, and setting them afloat, 
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and causing a general stampede among 
the settlers and traders on the beach. 

Dried and restored by breakfast, we 
watched the scene with a good deal of 
amusement; although we were not with- 
out anxiety for the “ Sea-Mew,” which 
labored a good deal in the sea, and threat- 
ened to drag her anchors. However, the 
yacht’s steam was up, and presently the 
black balls from the signal-mast by the 
pier announced sufficient depth of water 
to cross the bar, and soon she came 
bravely dashing up to windward, and 
presently was in comparatively still water 
between the jetties. 

The tide went out once more, retiring 
like a lion into its desert, with threaten- 
ings of coming once more to seek its prey, 
and everybody was on the alert, raising 
barricades and strengthening the founda- 
tions of their cabins, and carrying the 
movable ones out of the way. But the 
storm died away as suddenly as it had 
arisen. The tide came in again in quite 
halcyon calm, with a glorious sunset glow 
over the sea. Crowds of people were 
upon the pier to watch the Havre boat as 
she came in, with a double load of pas- 
sengers, for the storm had prevented her 
from crossing this morning. When once 
the boat has passed the pierhead every- 
body hurries to the landing-place, where 
the hubbub and confusion are something 
indescribable. People are landing and 
embarking all at the same time, bales 
and boxes are hurled ashore or swung 
into the ship. The world is parting, meet- 
ing, laughing, crying, quarrelling, and 
kissing, all in the same moment, and the 
noise is intensified by the clanking of 
chains, the creaking of cranes, and the 
hoarse rush of steam from the waste-pir >. 
Over everything rises the shrill voice of 
one who cries for “ Auguste” — the real 
Auguste, if he be present, taking no no- 
tice, but spurious Augustes cropping up 
in every quarter. Among the passengers 
is a party of Americans with enormous 
packages, huge trunks, and cases that em- 
ploy all the loafers and hangers-on of the 
quay, and fill all the omnibuses that are 
in waiting. Then there are pretty, dark- 
eyed, Spanish-looking women from Havre, 
with children still more pretty and be- 
witching ; commercial travellers with their 
fragile-looking packages; and English 
tourists with handbags and knapsacks, 
proudly independent of porters and 
touts. And then the bustle suddenly 
culminates and ceases as the bell rings, 
and the boat casts off after her half-hour’s 
stay. 
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Another embarkation in the same 
night is conducted in quieter fashion. 
Hilda, her father, and I are starting for 
Combe Chudleigh to take one last look at 
the old plaee before it is sold. It will be 
only a flying visit, for we have left the rest 
of the party as hostages for our return to 
Trouville. They*have all come to see us 
off —an all which includes the director 
and his Stéphanie, who have just arrived 
in the place. ‘We have sent to inquire 
after the count, and the reply is, that heis 
doing well, but is still too weak to receive 
visitors. However, we have no misgiv- 
ings on his score now. The sea is calm, 
the sky clear, and everything promises a 
pleasant sail to the shores of old En- 
gland. 


From Temple Bar. 
NOTES OF A WANDERER IN SKYE. 


THE beautiful Isles of Greece 
Full many a bard has sung ; 

The Isles I love best lie far in the West 
Where men speak the Gaelic tongue, 


Let them sing of the sunny South 
Where the blue AZgean smiles, 

But give to me the Scottish sea 
That breaks round the Western Isles, 


Lovest thou mountains great, 
Peaks to the clouds that soar, 
Corrie and fell where eagles dwell 
And cataracts dash evermore ? 


Lovest thou green grassy glades 
By the sunlight sweetly kist, 
Murmuring waves and echoing caves? 
Then go to the Isle of Mist ! 


So writes Sheriff Nicholson, the bard 
of the Hebrides, and especially of Skye 
—the Eilan Skianach or Cloudy Isle — 
so named, it is said, from the Norwegian 
ski, a mist, because of the dark clouds 
and ethereal mists which by turns enfold 
its high peaks. 

Bound for this isle of beauty, we left 
Oban at daybreak on a lovely summer’s 
morning; and anything more delightful 
than our fifteen hours’ steam could hardly 
be imagined. Nota ripple to disturb the 
glassy calm of asea wherein lay reflected 
each shapely form of island and main- 
land. On our right towered the massive 
slopes of Ben Cruachan, while to the left 
lay the green shore and wild mountain 
ranges of Mull. 

Presently we passed the green pasture- 
lands of Muck, “the Isle of Swine,” and 
then, in strange contrast, the Scuir of 
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Eigg, a mighty rampart of dark trap rock, 
and slender basaltic columns ; tall pillars, 
few of which exceed a foot in diameter. 
Some of these have fallen, and others are 
broken across, and so form a strange 
geometric pavement of hexagonal sec- 
tions. This remarkable columnar citadel, 
which is itself about five hundred feet in 
height, forms the crest of a hill of eight 
hundred feet, rising from one end of a 
low, grassy isle. A terrible deed of ven- 
geance was once enacted on this sea-girt 
rock —one of those oft-repeated acts 
which must have conduced so largely to 
the amenities of life in the “good old 
times.” Then, as now, the two great 
powers in the Isles were the MacLeods 
and the MacDonalds — the former of pure 
Norse, and the latter of Celtic descent — 
and the history of the Isles is largely 
made up of tales of the turbulent feasts 
and bloody frays of these wild clansmen. 
Ever and anon a temporary peace was 
cemented by some inter-marriage —a 
peace no sooner made than marred, and 
followed by some such deed as that, the 
memory of which will forever cling to the 
rocky Scuir of Eigg. 

Here in comparatively recent days 
dwelt a tribe of MacDonalds, and here a 
party of MacLeods landed, and seem to 
have been hospitably treated till, in an 


evil hour, their attentions to the daughters 
of the isle roused the wrath of parents 
and brothers, who, seizing their guests, 
bound them hand and foot, and turned 


them adrift in an open boat. A favoring 
breeze wafted them to Skye, where they 
told their story to MacLeod, who straight- 
way collected a body of trusty clansmen, 
and sailed to Eigg to avenge the cause of 
his followers. 

The affrighted islesmen, utterly unable 
to cope with such a force, hid themselves 
in a great cave, the entrance to which 
was partly concealed by a stream of water 
falling over it. It was dreary winter, and 
the drifting snow soon effectually con- 
cealed every trace of afootpath. Finding 
only a deserted village, MacLeod assumed 
that his intended victims had fled to the 
Long Island, and, with his followers, had 
actually re-embarked on his galleys, when 
one rash man, deeming all danger past, 
ventured to steal out from his hiding- 
place. He was instantly detected, and 
the foemen, returning to shore, tracked 
him to the cave. It is a large cave, two 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and about 
twenty in height, but the entrance is by a 
low opening only three feet in height. 

Not caring to venture in, and fight hand 
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to hand with desperate men, they quickly 
diverted the course of the stream, which 
veiled the entrance to the cave, and then, 
collecting an immense pile of turf and 
dead bracken, they kindled such a bonfire 
as suffocated all within —two hundred 
men, women, and children here perished 
—and left their bleaching bones as a 
warning to all MacDonalds to despatch 
their foes securely, and take good care to 
allow them no second chance of carrying 
complaints to their chief. 

When Sir Walter Scott visited this 
horrid charnel-house in 1814, he found 
the place still thickly strewn with skele- 
tons, in such fresh condition as to prove 
that not very many years had elapsed 
since the deed of horror was perpetrated. 

Not far from this cave of sad memory 
lies another, with very different associa- 
tions. A large and lofty cave, wherein, 
in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the islanders, most of whom were 
Roman Catholics, assembled for worship 
at a period when their public services 
were barely tolerated. A great rock- 


ledge did double duty as pulpit and altar, 
and the wild waves murmured a ceaseless 
undertone, in unison with chants and lit- 
anies. 

Beyond this isle of thrilling memories 
rise the purple, pyramidal mountains of 


Rum, the wildest and most beautiful isl- 
and of the group known ecclesiastically 
as “the Parish of Small Isles,” which 
consists of Muck, Eigg, Rum, and Canna. 
Haleval and Haskeval are the two highest 
peaks, whose shapely outline cuts so clear 
against the primrose-tinted sky. 

We neared Skye in the clear evening 
light, sailing close by the peninsula of 
Sleat (a notable spot in these Isles, where 
even the humblest woods are now exceed- 
ingly few and far between), and catching 
a glimpse of Armadale, the pleasant home 
of Lord Macdonald, who, in this nine- 
teenth century, bears his title as Lord of 
the Isles so peacefully. 

Passing through the Sound of Sleat, 
while the warm flush of sunset lighted up 
the wild mountains of Knoydart and 
Glenelg, we entered the “ Straits of the 
King,” Kyle Rhea, a narrow channel only 
a mile in width, overshadowed by Ben-na- 
Caillach, “the Hill of the Old Woman” 
—a huge mountain of red granite, so 
named in memory of a viking’s daughter, 
who could not brook that her dust should 
rest beneath green turf, so she bade her 
people carry her to the top of the moun- 
tain, that she might sleep right in the 
pathway of the Norway wind. Steep and 
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difficult was the ascent, but the behest of 
the dead must be obeyed. So they bore 
her to the summit, and marked her grave 
by a rude cairn. 

There they left her alone in the star- 
light, and the wild winds blowing straight 
from her beloved “ Norroway” sweep 
across the stormy ocean, and whisper 
their messages to the faithful dead. 

Another memory of “ the hardy Norse- 
man” suggested itself, as we passed 
through Kyle Akin, the Straits of Haco, 
another narrow channel, and coasted the 
isles of Scalpa and Raasay. 

A soft full moonlight mingled with the 
gloaming —the lingering twilight of the 
north, which in the long summer days 
scarcely goes away from the western 
skies, ere its first flush begins to tinge 
the east; indeed I have seen many lovely 
nights in these isles when 


East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like Life and Death, 
To broaden into boundless day. 


On this night the blended lights of sun 
and moon lent a dreary poetry to the 
great shadowy Cuchullins, the most beau- 
tiful mountain group in Scotland, and as 
we steamed swiftly past an ever-changing 
succession of “glens, and bens, and cor- 
ries,” the night seemed still young when 
we reached Portree (which should rather 
be Portrigh —the King’s Port — whether 
so named in honor of King Haco, or 
James V., being uncertain,) and realized 
that it was four o’clock in the morning, 
and that the great daystar would rise ere 
we sought our pillows in the little island 
capital. 

I spoke just now of the scarcity of tim- 
ber, which is so marked a characteristic 
of the Isles. Indeed there are only a few 
scattered nooks, such as Armadale, Dun- 
vegan-and Greshernish, where trees make 
any head at all. Here and there, some 
enterprising person determines to grow a 
few trees near his home, and sinks much 
good gold in a hopeless struggle to over- 
come Nature. He surrounds his young 
plantation with a high stone wall, and so 
far protects the young trees as to enable 
them to get a fair start, and all promises 
well till the day when his nurslings over- 
top the guardian wall — then farewell his 
hopes. Ere many weeks are over, the 
upper boughs of his hardiest pines are 
blasted and scorched, as if by the breath 
of a furnace, and he is fain to submit to 
the inevitable, and resign himself to the 
contemplation of the bare moorland. 

This is the more worthy of note, as it 
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is certain that in comparatively recent 
times many parts of these Isles must have 
been well wooded. So late as A.D. 1594, 
Dean Munro wrote of his work in this 
diocese, and spoke of the Isle of Pabba, 
a small island lying off Broadford, as be- 
ing “ full of wodes and a main shelter for 
theives and cut-throats.” It is now a low, 
grassy pasture, without the vestige of a 
tree ! 

Again, near Camusunary, we find the 
Loch-na-Creich, which is “the Lake of 
the Wooded Valley.” The valley is there, 
but of the trees there survive only old 
stumps, deeply imbedded in the peat- 
moss. This is also the case in many ex- 
tensive districts, where remains of large 
trees, both hardwood and pine, are con- 
stantly dug up in the peat-moss; indeed 
many a home depends wholly for its light 
through the long, dark, winter nights on 
these resinous splinters, and great is the 
value attached to the knots in the pine 
wood, which always burn with the bright- 
est flame. 

Strange changes indeed must succes- 
sive ages have witnessed in these Isles, if, 
as Hugh Miller assures us, the huge rock 
rampart which forms the Scuir of Eigg 
overlies a vast forest of petrified trees — 
an extinct species of pine *— fossilized 
timber which, though now lying deep be- 
neath the waves, still whispers its myste- 
rious story of the dark coniferous forests 
which flourished long ere that mighty co- 
Jumnar cliff was upreared. Now it stands 
in frowning majesty, towering to a height 
of thirteen hundred feet, above a low, 
grassy isle, where not a twig grows to 
suggest kinship with those antediluvian 
forests. 

Throughout the Isles timber is a rare 
and precious article, most frequently the 
gift of ocean. The man who secures a 
good log of driftwood has obtained a prize 
worth having. It may have been a brave 
old tree, tempest-torn from its home in 
some distant forest, carried to the sea by 
rushing torrents, and perchance tossed by 
the waves, and wafted to and fro by many 
a current, ere it drifted toits rest on these 
far Isles. Or it may be the mast or spars, 
or perchance the cargo of some wrecked 
vessel — whatever its story, it is treasure- 
trove, and most deeply valned. Though 
encrusted with barnacles or riddled by 
pholades, it can all be turned to good ac- 
count: the smallest piece will make a 
stool or a settle, or a box, or part of a 
door ; while large timbers become rafters 


* Pinites Eiggensis, an ancient tree of the Oolite. 
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— precious heirlooms, for a young couple 
cannot wed till they have accumulated 
enough rafters to support their thatch, 
and should they have occasion to “ flit,” 
the only part of their bothy that com- 
mands any pecuniary compensation is the 
roof, not the wood-work only, but also the 
heavy thatch saturated with thick, greasy 
peat-reek (in other words with a thick 
coating of soot), This, when broken up, 
forms a valuable manure for the unfertile 
crofts. 

Poor indeed are many of these island 
homes, generally consisting only of two 
rooms: an outer byre for the cattle, and 
an inner room for the family ; and until 
recent years, all such bothies had a fire- 
place in the middle of the floor, round 
which the whole family might gather, and 
equally share its comfort. But now most 
houses have the fireplace at one end of 
the house, and though the smoke gener- 
a | contrives to wander at will among the 
rafters (forming a blue haze, stinging to 
the unaccustomed eyes, and at last resolv- 
ing itself into the rich browns so dear to 
the artistic mind), it does sometimes find 
a wide, open chimney prepared for its 
escape. But more frequently a hole in 
the thatch is the only means of egress, a 
hole perhaps crowned with an old herring- 
barrel in lieu of chimney-can; this, how- 
ever, is an elegant superfluity, to which 
few aspire. All, however, must take the 
precaution of tying on their roofs with a 
network of ropes, and weight them with 
large stones, in order to resist the wild 
gusts of wind, which would carry off any 
ordinary cottage roof. 

As a general rule these bothies are too 
wretched to be even picturesque, yet here 
and there I recall one, which, happily 
rendered on canvas, might yield to the 
artist more gold than the inmates of the 
hut could hope to earn in all their lives. 
Such a one I noted above the Falls of 
the Conan —a sparkling stream, which, 
tumbling noisily over a dark cliff, flows 
past a quiet old kirkyard into Uig Bay. 

The little river glides through a green 
valley, in which are piled a multitude of 
conical hillocks, differing in size, all alike 
in form, and like tumuli of some ancient 
giant race. All are marked with count- 
less concentric rings, which may either be 
the trace of ancient water-marks, or else 
have been worn by the footsteps of many 
sheep, who find sweet pasture in this 
flower-strewn valley. 

I had wandered up this quiet, nameless 
dell, gathering fragrant white and purple 
orchis, and trails of the rich honeysuckle 
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which grows so freely among these grey 
rocks, when I became aware of the scent 
of burnt oat-cakes, mingled with peat- 
smoke, very pleasant from old associa- 
tion. Presently I espied a light curl of 
blue smoke, which guided me to a lonely 
sheiling, built as a lean-to against a great 
boulder of rock. A wealth of kindly 
honeysuckle had clambered over the 
heather thatch, and in the bright summer 
sunlight, with a clear blue sky overhead, 
it was indeed a study for a painter. 

A kindly old wife welcomed me, and 
bade me enter. She “had no English,” 
(as the phrase is), but human courtesies 
are unmistakable, and not even the “ sav- 
age gutturals ” of the Gaelic tongue could 
fail to convey the meaning, seconded by 
a cordial grip from a kindly old hand that 
doubtless had done many a turn of hard 
work in its day. Within, all was dark 
and dingy, walls and rafters alike coated 
with the rich brown peat-reek of many 
years. The window, not a foot square, 
was darkened by the honeysuckle, so the 
sole ray of light streamed down the open 
chimney, revealing the blue smoke, and 
falling on the white mutch and scarlet 
tartan shawl of a second kindly-looking 
old crone who sat spinning in the ingle- 
neuk, while occasionally turning the large 
triangular pieces of oat-cake, the fra- 
grance of which had first attracted my 
notice. 

It was simple fare, but no Highlander 
will deem himself ill off so long as there 
is meal in the kist, and “a wee pickle of 
*taties” * safely stored for winter use. 
But when oats and potatoes fail utterly — 
as they have done in the present year — 
when the fish abandon the coast — and 
when even the peat-stack, which alone 
represents fuel, is all destroyed by pro- 
longed rains and wild, tempestuous winds, 
then in truth is felt the pinch of an exis- 
tence which allows for no margin, and 
which at one step sinks from the simple 
sufficiency which secures content, to the 
cruel pangs of want and starvation, such 
as now, alas! weigh so heavily on all the 
Isles and on large districts of the main- 
land. 

But the season in which I visited the 
Isles was one of plenty, so contentment 
reigned in all these humble homes; and 
though neither cheerfulness nor alacrity 
are insular characteristics, the crofters 
were all busily employed on their tiny 
patches of land. 

Poor indeed is the return for all the 


* * Potatoes, 
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labor thus expended. At the best, the 
farmer only looks for treble his outlay, 
and if he sows four bolls of oats, he looks 
only for a return of twelve bolls; but 
many a time even this modest hope is dis- 
appointed, and he has to wait with sorely 
tried patience, while his poor crop lies 
rotting in the drenching rains that too 
often continue throughout the season that 
should have been harvest-time. 

But if a fair average of sun ripens his 
grain, he carries it to some breezy knoll, 
and there threshes it with a little flail, and 
the wind separates the corn from the chaff. 
Then the grain required for the day’s con- 
sumption is dried over the fire in an iron 
pot, and thence transferred to the quern, 
the primitive old hand-mill, such as was 
used by our ancestors, in common with 
the people of the far East. 

I do not mean to say that these old 
querns are still in very general use ; more 
modern mills have gradually come into 
favor, but the humble hand-mills are still 
used by the very poor. They consist of 
two hard, gritty, flat grindstones laid 
horizontally one above the other. The 
grain is poured between them, through a 
hole in the centre of the upper stone, 
which is made to revolve rapidly by means 
of a wooden handle, and the coarsely 
ground meal passes between the ‘stones, 
and accumulates on a cloth spread below. 

It is said that to the use of such mills 
in England we owe the well-known saying 
concerning an idler that “/e will never 
set the Thames on fire” — the old En- 
glish mill being known as a thammis, the 
wood of which sometimes ignited in the 
hand of a swift worker from friction 
against the stone. 

Some of the old laws, more especially 
laws ecclesiastical, certainly did descend 
to interfere with the liberty of the subject 
in wondrously trivial matters. As, for 
instance, when the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland regulated how 
women should sit in church, and prohib- 
ited them from covering their heads with 
the customary fold of their plaid, lest they 
should take advantage of such a shelter 
to sleep unobserved ! 

It seems that till long after the Refor- 
mation there were no pews in church ex- 
cept those set apart for the big magistrates 
and land-owners. Humbler men brought 
their own benches to kirk with them, and 
the women ventured to share these hard 
seats. But the Kirk Sessions of 1597 for- 
bade such familiarity. It was enacted that 
women must not sit on the forms which 
men should occupy. “All women must 
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sit together in the kirk and sit laigh” — 
that is to say, lowly, on the ground! 
(Quite a South Sea Island scene, where 
men and women sit apart, on the ground 
— but the brown races at least provide 
themselves with mats to sit upon.) The 
Kirk Sessions were on the alert lest the 
women should profit by this lowly posture 
and sleep in peace, so they ordered that 
a church officer should periodically go 
through the kirk with a long pole, to re- 
move the plaids from the heads of all 
women whether wives or maids. The 
same enactment was recorded in the year 
1649, and at various subsequent periods. 

It was forcibly recalled to my memory 
by seeing some of these bonnie Skye 
lassies who, ignoring the ecclesiastical 
regulations, ventured to appear in the kirk 
at Uig with their plaids so folded as to 
form a hood, a simple and becoming head- 
gear —oh! how immeasurably superior 
to the smart bonnets and gaudy imitation 
flowers which disfigured most of their 
neighbors. 

Very picturesque is a great sacramental 
gathering in some lovely valley, selected 
as being a central position, not too diffi- 
cult of access to allow of the assembling 
of a large concourse of the people. Such 
*“preachings” become great open-air 
camp-meetings, and often continue fora 
week, but where the people contrive to 
find shelter at night, or in stormy weather, 
I cannot imagine. 

I had been present at such a meeting, 
where about three thousand persons had 
assembled on one of the wildest parts of 
the Ross-shire coast. Glancing over the 
bleak, barren wilderness of brown hills, it 
seemed as though they could never have 
yielded so large a congregation. But so 
it was. Every shepherd’s hut, every lowly 
bothie, or village, or isle within forty 
miles had sent its inmates—some on 
foot, others by boat. Not the strong and 
healthy only, but even poor, semi-paralyzed 
sufferers who had toiled and crawled for 
many weary days — sometimes even crawl- 
ing on hands and knees — that they might 
be present on the great day of the feast! 
Not, however, necessarily in the charac- 
ter of communicants, for I noticed on that 
day, that of the three thousand assembled 
on the hillside, only eighty (the youngest 
of whom was a shepherd upwards of forty 
years of age), drew near to the long table, 
covered with fair white linen, round which 
were gathered this handful, passing the 
sacred cup and bread from hand to hand. 
All the others, who had assembled from 
so far to be present, were deterred from a 
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nearer approach by the awful warnings 
known as “fencing the tables,” whereby 
the sick and sad-hearted are too often 
turned away sorrowing, while those onl 
who answer to a human standard of Pres | 
ness may approach the table of the Great 
Physician. 

It is rare indeed that our grey Isles 
produce a scene so striking as that great 
company, seated on the grass, or cluster- 
ing up the side of the hill, amid russet 
brackens and grey rocks — the old wives 
with large white handkerchiefs tied over 
their clean, white-frilled caps, many of 
them overshadowed by large, blue cotton 
umbrellas, to shade them from the really 
oppressive heat of an unclouded sun. 
But the men all sat bare-headed, gazing 
earnestly at the preacher, as though drink- 
ing in and critically weighing every word 
he uttered. All were dressed alike, in 
suits of strong, dark-blue homespun, and 
all had broad blue bonnets. (The kilt 
never seems to have found favor in the 
Isles, where the shepherds, as well as 
their seafaring kinsmen, have adhered to 
one uniform garb.) 

On the rocky hill above this human 
congregation, stood groups of rich-colored, 
rough Highland cattle, with wide-spread 
horns, and large, wondering eyes, wonder- 
ingly watching the movements of the in- 
vaders. At our feet lay the great calm 
ocean, in which lay mirrored not only the 
near cliffs, but even the grand Skye hills, 
which seemed to float above the hot, 
misty haze. And mingling with the voice 
of the speaker came the distant cries of 
sea-birds, with now and again the nearer 
crow of grouse or blackcock. 

Vividly remembering this scene, I was 
the less astonished, when, one day as I 
sat sketching, from a lonely turn on the 
bleak road from Portree, I found an al- 
most continuous stream of very tidy folk 
passing onwards towards the rock-wilder- 
ness, and on inquiry learned that they 
were all bound for sacramental preaching 
on a hillside many miles distant. Many 
of these people had already walked thirty 
miles, and purposed devoting a week to 
this expedition, being apparently endowed 
with wonderful faith in the weather, which 
on this occasion surpassed their brightest 
hopes. And, indeed, the weather in Skye 
is always in earnest. When it rains, it 
rains, and no mistake. But when thesun 
shines, its glory is tenfold, and when fair 
weather does set in, which occasionally 
happens, especially in spring and early 
summer, then it is indeed a season of de- 
light. ° 
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So much of the grandest scenery of 
Skye lies along the seacoast, that who- 
ever would truly enjoy it must necessarily 
travel by water. Indeed to those who 
dwell in the Isles, the possession of a 
small yacht, or at least of a good sailing- 
boat, is not merely a luxury, but a down- 
right necessity, for even to get from point 
to point of any one island probably in- 
volves a most toilsome land journey, 
whereas by sea it may be only a short and 
beautiful sail, flying before a favoring 
breeze, or gliding silently through air and 
water —the only method yet practicable, 
by which to combine the delights of mo- 
tion and stillness. Besides, it would be 
altogether too tantalizing to be always 
living within sight of other isles without 
possessing the means of exploring them. 

Happily for me, my hospitable host, the 
Laird of Kilmuir, owned a beautiful little 
yacht named the “Gannet,” in compli- 
ment to the sea-gulls ; and many a delight- 
ful day we spent, borne by her white 
wings across the merry green waves. 
Each day we sailed just so far as seemed 
desirable, gliding silently over the wa- 
ter; and at night anchoring in some quiet 
haven under the lee of some bluff head- 
land. Then lowering our tiny boat, we 
rowed close in shore, to explore wonderful 
caves and cliffs, landing in all manner of 
lonely spots, haunted by sea-fowl or weird 
black cormorants, and sometimes coming 
to grassy isles, colonized by multitudes of 
rabbits — no mean addition to our larder. 

One most fascinating anchorage lies 
just below Duntulm Castle, a very strik- 
ing ruin, crowning a great stack of clus- 
tering basaltic pillars which rise perpen- 
dicularly from the sea. On either side of 
it, and in the background, lie smooth, 
grassy slopes, all alike crested with red- 
dish columnar basalt, while above all, 
towers the great, grassy mountain, 
crowned by the black crags of the Qui- 
rang. 

The name of Duntulm — signifying the 
Castle of the Grassy Hillock— seems 
strangely inapplicable to any one first ap- 
proaching it from the sea; but from the 
land side the basaltic columns are not 
seen; and the old castle seems peacefully 
placed on a grassy headland. It was one 
of the finest holdings of the old Lords of 
the Isles, and indeed was their original 
home, built on the site of an old viking 
fort. Of course its seaward front formed 
a grand natural fortification; and the 
thickness of the walls still tells of times 
when only security was sought, and lux- 
ury was unheeded. 





From the clear waters of Duntulm Bay 
rises a pleasant little island, which, like 
all the headlands in the neighborhood, 
consists of an easy slope of grass, ending 
seaward in a precipitous cliff. This was 
a favorite spot on which to land in the 
early morning, and, in defiance of the 
drenching dews, climb to the summit of 
the crag, and thence look down into the 
depths of the clear green waters. Such 
an invasion was always sorely resented 
by the gannets and other sea-birds, which 
here make their homes, and testified their 
anger by again and again swooping past 
us, flapping their great white wings close 
to us, and uttering shrill, piercing cries, 
as if to bid us begone. 

Very tempting is it to explore some of 
the great rock caves, but nevertheless, it 
is rarely safe, for a sudden swell is apt to 
rise in the outer sea, while within all 
seems dead calm, and escape may prove 
difficult, as I experienced on one occa- 
sion, when, beguiled by the loveliness of 
a fairy-like cave in Kilmaluoc Bay, I lin- 
gered within its sheltering walls, totally 
unconscious that a heavy ground-swell 
had set in, which made it a difficult mat- 
ter to regain the yacht. 

The cave in question was a circular ba- 
sin, whose rocky sides were tunnelled by 
several long, deep caves. To this shel- 
tered spot we gained access by a low 
archway in the rock, and found ourselves 
floating on the calmest emerald water, 
through whose transparent depths we 
could see our own shadow resting on the 
yellow sand far below. Far overhead was 
the blue canopy of sunlit sky, seen through 
a frame of waving grasses and tall fox- 
gloves, while clusters of tremulous blue- 
bells, or tufts of purple heather, shone, 
gem-like, from all the crevices of the rock. 
It was a true home for the fairies, but 
their only representatives were tiny jelly- 
fish with delicate lilac fringe, which floated 
among the pink-seaweeds in the clear 
waters. 

Another delightful anchorage was Loch 
Staffin, which, like the Isle of Staffa, 
takes its name from the perpendicular 
stacks of columnar basalt, towering in 
three distinct masses, from the summit of 
green banks which slope gently down to 
the water’s edge, where yellow sands offer 
a most tempting bathing-ground; a temp- 
tation of which we were not slow to take 
advantage. 

From this point, the row along the coast 
is especially beautiful; and its wonders 
are vastly enhanced by taking advantage 
of the early morning hours, while the sun 








is still in the east, lighting up every crev- 
ice of the cliffs, and bringing out the form 
of each rock-mass in strong relief of light 
and shadow. I have seen the same coast 
in the deep gloom of afternoon shade, 
and have looked in vain for its thousand 
beauties. 

A most wonderful headland is that 
known as the Kilt Rock, because of its 
strangely varied strata and colors, which 
to the eye of a Highlander are really sug- 
gestive of tartan. The summit of the 
headland is crowned with the largest ba- 
saltic pillars of the Isles—very much 
larger than those of Staffa. These ver- 
tical columns of brown, red, and yellow, 
rest on horizontal strata of oolitic lime- 
stone, oolitic freestone and shale, alter- 
nating with green layers of grass, and 
forming a singular combination of natural 
colors. On the summit of this headland 
lies Loch Mialt, a sedgy pool haunted by 
many wild-fowl. Thence flows a stream, 
which overleaps the cliff, forming a col- 
umn of white spray, three hundred feet in 
depth. 

Still more remarkable, as a geological 
curiosity, is a long layer of pale grey 
oolite, lying just above the sea-level ; and 
in which are imbedded a number of great 
round boulders, like huge black cannon- 
balls. 

Passing by these, we landed at Lon 
Fern, where black volcanic rocks, smaller 
but of even quainter form than those of 
Quirang, are grouped together in strange 
confusion, and near here I quite unex- 
pectedly found my way to one of the most 
remarkable scenes it has been my good 
fortune to witness in any land. My com- 
panions had gone to visit a large farm in- 
land, and I had lingered near the rough 
shelter where the salmon-fishers make 
their abode — the modest sheiling of loose 
stones, heaped up between great rock 
boulders, whence, at the earliest glimmer 
of the dawn, they go forth to haul in the 
nets, and see what speed the night tide 
has brought them. 

As | idly wandered up a long, grassy 
slope called Rhu-na-Braten,—the Salm- 
on’s Headland, so called because the beau- 
tiful silvery fish love to lie in the clear 
water below —I suddenly found that I had 
reached the highest point, and stood on 
the brink of an abrupt precipice, while far 
below me lay the calm sea, and all along 
the coast a series of sunny bays, each 
enclosed by great masses of columnar 
basalt, all alike forming the seaward ram- 
part of green hills of richest pasture. 

Beyond the near headlands towered the 
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Storr, a mountain similar in character to 
the Quirang, namely, a smooth grass slope, 
presenting to the sea a precipitous mass 
of broken crag two thousand feet in 
height. Confused piles of rock lie tossed 
about in every direction, like ruins of 
some city of the giants, now silent and 
desolate. One gigantic rock needle, one 
hundred and sixty-five feet in height, and 
two hundred and forty feet circumfer- 
ence at the base, stands quite separate 
from the cliff, and is visible for many 
miles on either side, like a huge horn, cut- 
ting clear against the sky. This mighty 
monolith, which bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to the double horn of a rhi- 
noceros, rises from a rock pedestal, a 
thousand feet above the sea. Around its 
base floated light vapors, so that this won- 
drous citadel, with all its rock towers and 
turrets, rose eerily from out the ever-shift- 
ing clouds, 

Another huge basalt needle rose from 
the shore immediately below me, its sum- 
mit being level with the headland on 
which I stood. 

All this wonderful piece of coast scen- 
ery was but the foreground to the beau- 
tiful blue Cuchullin and Sconsor Hills; 
and the wild mountain ranges of Torridon, 
Gairlock, and Applecross (on the main- 
land), seemed to rise like pale spirits from 
the waters, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the soft, silvery-grey clouds which 
floated in the blue sky. Not a sign of 
human life and toil were there, save a few 
far-distant herring-boats, with ruddy brown 
sails. It was a scene of indescribable 
peace and loveliness. 

That very day, however, taught me a 
practical lesson on the caprice of ocean. 
I turned to leave the beautiful headland, 
with the prospect of an evening row as 
lovely as that which we had so enjoyed in 
the morning, but ere I reached the shore, 
a sharp breeze had sprung up, long, heavy 
waves were breaking heavily on the rocks, 
and the boatmen declared they could never 
take us back to the yacht in such a sea, 
though they might manage the empty 
boat. So it was determined that we must 
make the best of our way by land, a weary 
six miles’ tramp along the top of the cliff, 
where we found a fairly level road, but 
could see nothing, for a dense grey mist 
enfolded us on every side, magnifying 
every sheep, and every rocky boulder into 
some ghost-like semblance. We passed 
by the desolate loch, startling the wild- 
fowl, who added their sharp cries to the 
chorus of shrill whistling kept up by the 
curlews and plovers, who never ceased to 
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circle round us till we reached the little 
inn at Stencholl, where the good landlady 
gave us creature comforts in the form of 
good milk and scones, and a thorough 
drying at a blazing peat fire, ere we re- 
turned to our night quarters on board the 
yacht, which lay in comparative shelter, 
under the lee of the sheltering crags. 

The morrow proved calm and beautiful, 
as though no storm-wave could ever vex 
the glassy surface of ocean, and all the 
shapely mountain peaks from Torridon to 
Applecross lay in unclouded loveliness. 
On the yellow sands stood a group of 
small Highland cattle, the rich browns and 
yellows of their rough coats recalling the 
tones of the sea-ware from which they 
were licking salt, while some waded into 
the water as if to escape from the heat of 
the summer sun. 

Looking seaward, we could discern 
many islands of varied form, but all pos- 
sessing the one characteristic of a sloping 
face of smooth grass to the west, and a 
precipitous face turned eastward. Curi- 
ously enough, this position, as regards the 
points of the compass, varies at some 
parts of the coast. 

Dunvegan is especially favored in its 
surroundings, having a background of 
woods, Skye’s rarest treasure. Here I 
landed at early dawn, and gathered a 
store of wild flowers, including golden 
mimulus, which was growing in rich pro- 
fusion. 

The early morning was bright and 
beautiful, every outline of the hills clear, 
and every detail of the castle reflected 
faultlessly in the clear green water, on 
which not a ripple stirred. Too soon 
however, the clouds lowered, and ere Mac- 
leod’s piper had finished his morning 
greeting from the castle terrace, pitiless 
rain had setin. Nevertheless, in answer 
toa cordial welcome from old friends, we 
returned ashore after breakfast, and, pass- 
ing up the steep ascent to the castle, (a 
path trodden by the foot of many a hero 
of old romance in the days of fighting and 
forays, Norsemen and Danes), we entered 
by the drawbridge which spans the moat, 
and spent a delightful day in the sea-girt 
fortress, exploring its dungeons, conjur- 
ing up dreams of the turbulent feasts and 
frays which these old walls have wit- 
nessed — feasts at which figured a pre- 
cious drinking-cup, treasured as a family 
heirloom. 

All night long our slumbers were 
soothed by the murmur of falling waters, 
the cradle-song of a waterfall close to the 
castle, which is still known as _ Rorie 





Mhor’s nurse, because that big knight 
— to sleep within sound of its lulla- 
ies. 

Once more we sailed round the beauti- 
ful northern coast of Skye, but this time 
all was dim and grey. A cheerless dawn 
broke over a cheerless land. The wind 
moaned sullenly, and the dull sea was 
all leaden-hued. We looked to the pale 
misty crags, which on our last cruise had 
appeared so glorious, as the clear morning 
sun had lighted up their rich basalt, and 
marvelled at the transformation wrought 
by mere atmospheric effect. 

Happily the skies cleared ere we 
reached Portree, where we found our- 
selves becalmed, and had ample time to 
row about that fine sea-loch, fishing and 
sketching from all points. The loch, 
which is perfectly land-locked, naturally 
divides itself into an inner and an outer 
harbor, which of old were dedicated to 
the great saints of the Isles. 

Joyously the hours sped as we rowed 
about on those calm waters — sometimes 
landing in some quiet creek, where the 
wavelets rippled over fine white sand, and 
kindly rocks gave us shelter from the 
noonday sun; or else, seeking some 
heathery knoll, we lingered amid its fra- 
grant purple, till we saw the sun sink be- 
yond the ocean, and in the golden gloam- 
ing returned to our floating home. 

After a while we craved for a nearer 
view of the great, beautiful Cuchullin 
hills, so leaving Portree, we started for 
Sligachan Inn, which stands on the bor- 
ders of Lord Macdonald’s deer forest of 
Sconsor. When we speak of a forest in 
these parts, it is always necessary to rec- 
ollect the definition of a forest as given 
in Johnson’s dictionary as “an untilled 
tract of ground,” else we shall fall into 
the snare of the innocent tourist who 
gazed around in perplexity and stammered 
out, “ But, I do not perceive the forest. 
Where are the trees?” “ Trees!” quoth 
the Highlander, “ Wha ever heard o’ trees 
in a forest?” 

Loch Sligachan, at the head of which 
stands the comfortable little inn, is a long, 
narrow fiord navigable for yachts, and 
running so far inland as almost to touch 
the base of the great hills. The inn 
stands on a flat peat-moss, within a stone’s 
throw of a clear brown trout-stream which 
rushes down wild Glen Sligachan from its 
birthplace among the mountains. 

To the right of the valley tower the 
Cuchullins, a magnificent cluster of dark 
peaks, eight of which are upwards of three 
thousand feet in height, the highest being 








Scuir-na-Gillean, which is about three 
thousand two hundred feet. It owes its 
name (the Hill of the Young Men) to a 
legend telling of the fate of two lads who 
perished in the attempt to scale its dark 
crags. 

These, and Mount Blabhein (pro- 
nounced Blaven), a ninth peak of similar 
height on the left side of the valley, are 
all of the same formation — that very dark 
greenish-black rock known to geologists 
as gabbro, though often erroneously called 
hypersthenite, which reveals itself in hard, 
bare crags, cutting against the sky in 
strangely serrated outline, and generally 
gaining intensified solemnity from the 
deep cloud shadows resting on the sum- 
mits. 

In strangest contrast with these dark 
mountains deeply furrowed with wild 
ravines, are a range of rounded conical 
red hills, composed of strangely disin- 
tegrated syenite and porphyritic rock, and 
singularly free from any deep glens or well- 
defined crags. These huge piles of pale 
flesh-colored rock and gravel are all water- 
worn by the torrents which rush down, 
literally from the clouds. They are cer- 
tainly more curious than beautiful, though 
a brilliant carpet of grass has contrived to 
clothe their lower slopes, and by its vivid 
green tells of the ever-recurring rain- 
storms and sunny gleams which nurture 
it. 

Beautiful indeed is the three hours’ 
walk, or ride, up beautiful Glen Sligachan 
(for the sturdy hill ponies are not much 
quicker in their pace than is a good walker 
on this rough ground). Wild hills rise 
high on every side of you, and dark, rocky 
crests loom fitfully from out the ever-shift- 
ing veils of floating mist. Exquisite are 
the gleams of brilliant sunlight, which 
ever and anon burst through the lowering 
clouds, and reveal the wea!th of rich color- 
ing of moor and moss, rock and stream ; 
but above all, the fairy-like green which 
contrasts so wondrously with the pink 
hills. We pass below one of these called 
Glamaig, but its shoulder is known as 
Scuir-na-Mairi, the Crag of Mary, who 
perished in the attempt to rescue her 
wandering cow. 

Exquisite indeed was the coloring of 
Loch Scavaig, a sea-loch of clear, trans- 
parent green, connected with Loch Cor- 
ruisk by a rushing river of about a quarter 
of a mile in length. It affords a haven 
for fishing-boats and yachts, a good an- 
chorage and perfectly land-locked — yet 
not absolutely secure, so mightily do the 
wid gales sweep down the ravines. Great 
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iron rings are fastened to the rocks on 
either side, and to these, vessels at anchor 
are moored in order to secure themselves 
against sudden squalls — the space being 
so confined as to allow of no swing. 

I know of no spot on earth where a 
more striking contrast of color is exhib- 
ited than in this cluster of lochs; the 
fresh water so sombre, like darkest in- 
digo; the salt water so wondrously green. 
And beyond Loch Scavaig we look away 
to the broad blye ocean, from which, clear 
and beautiful in form, rise the shapely 
mountains of the Isle of Rum, and a faint 
indication of the lowshores of Canna and 
other isles. Not one faint haze clouded 
any outline, save where pale films of blue 
smoke curled upward from the tiny boats, 
telling that the fishers were cooking their 
newly captured herring. 

If our first glimpse of Corruisk did not 
realize our high-pitched expectations, sub- 
sequent visits on gloomier days ampl 
made amends, and each time we sane | 
we found deeper delight in the wild ride 
up Glen Sligachan, and in the dark valley 
where the deep blue-black tarns gleam 
like black diamonds beside the emerald 
sea-loch. 

Sometimes we varied our route, by in- 
vading the Hart o’ Corrie, a deep, dark 
gorge, running into the very heart of the 
Cuchullins, which rise on every side in 
mighty crags — ash-colored, seamed with 
a green mineral that is well-nigh black, 
and streaked with tremulous lines of 
white, that tell of rushing waters. It is 
the loneliest, most solemnly silent glen 
known to me in Britain —or perhaps in 
any land. Yet there have been times 
when these dark crags have re-echoed the 
shouts of war, and the heather has been 
stained with the blood of brave men. 
Thus the rugged mountain overhanging 
Corruisk bears the name of Strona Stree, 
or the Hill of Strife, in memory of a fierce 
struggle between jealous chiefs for pos- 
session of its bare and rugged cliffs. 

Again, Corrie-na-Criech, the Corrie of 
the Fight, a deep, dark gorge at the back 
of Strona Stree, is the spot where the 
MacLeods surprised the Macdonalds in 
the act of dividing the spoil, gathered in 
a foray on their own homes. Swift re- 
venge ensued, and many a sturdy clans- 
man here fell to rise no more. 

In the Hart o’ Corrie itself a great 
boulder of red rock, called the “ Bloody 
Stane,” marks the scene of a fierce battle 
which was here fought by the three great 
families of MacLeod, Macdonald, and 
MacAllister, whose lands then, as at the 
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present day, met at this very spot. So 
each clan buried its dead on their own 
ground, and this it is which makes the 
spot so especially eerie, for every High- 
lander knows well that the fairies fashion 
their bows and arrows from the ribs of 
men buried where the lands of three lairds 
meet. 

Many a wild legend clings to these 
misty peaks and craggy glens — tales of 
the shadowy heroes of ancient days, such 
as are recorded in the dreamy poems of 
Ossian. One of these tells how, in the 
days when the shores of Loch Scavaig 
were haunted by fierce wild boars, the 
chief of the Mackinnons, in following-a 
wounded red deer, left all his followers far 
behind. He found shelter for the night 
in a cave on the edge of the loch, and 
there, having kindled a fire, prepared to 
broil some of his venison on the embers. 
In one hand he held a large bone, from 
which he was cutting slices, ready for 
dressing, when a rustle on the dry sea- 
weed at the mouth of the cave made him 
look up. To his horror he beheld a sav- 
age wild boar, in the act of charging 
him, with gaping jaws and terrible tusks. 
Quick as thought he grasped the bone 
more firmly in his hand, and as the grizzly 
brute came upon him, he dashed his arm 
down its throat, and the cross-bone held 
the cruel jaws wide open, leaving him full 
time to despatch the foe with his hunting- 
knife. It is in memory of this feat that 
the Mackinnons, to this day, bear as their 
crest a boar’s head, open-mouthed, appar- 
ently choked by a great bone. 

It is somewhat curious that Oxford 
should possess a literary version of this 
legend, telling how a student of Queen’s 
College was wandering in Shotover Wood, 
deep in the study of a volume of Aristotle, 
when he too was charged by an open- 
mouthed wild boar. He had the presence 
of mind to thrust Aristotle down the 
brute’s throat, and certainly no wild boar 
was ever more effectually choked. This 
happy deliverance is still annually com- 
memorated, when the boar’s head is car- 
ried into hall, with all due ceremony, to 
grace the Christmas dinner at Queen’s 
College. 

These are but samples of the most 
prosaic, tangible legends of the Cuchul- 
lins. Many others there are, dreamy and 
poetic as the natural surroundings which 
gave them birth. Weird, shadowy leg- 
ends, in which the wild ocean and rocks, 
dreary moorlands and stormy mountains, 
sea-foam and drifting vapor, wraiths and 
spirits of earth, sea, and air, are all inter- 
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woven with each heroic deed, and magni- 
fied by the mists of ages, ever gaining in 
poetic imagery as repeated by successive 
generations of these untutored children of 
the mist, than whom no race exists more 
keenly sensitive to all spiritual influences, 
of whatever nature. 

Day after day glided by in calm delight, 
as we watched the ever-varying aspect of 
the hills, in sun and storm. Autumn was 
now creeping on, and though the hills 
were often cloud-capped all day long, 
there were sometimes dawns of wondrous 
beauty, when the cloudless sky was of a 
pale-lemon color. Whenever I awoke to 
see this sign, I stole out of the little inn, 
where as yet few if any were astir, and 
wending my way to the shore, watched 
for the red light which I knew must 
quickly overspread the dark mountain 
summits. The brown peat-moss and the 
great mountains were all enfolded in pur- 
ple shadow, and their image lay mirrored 
in the calm sea-loch. Then came the 


touch of rosy light on each tall peak — 


A cluster of Heaven’s own roses 


—and soon, the whole mass gleamed 
crimson in the clear, frosty air. It was a 
vision of beauty which far more than 
compensated for the long, grey day which 
sometimes followed —days too often of 
such heavy rain as drove artists to de- 
spair, and filled us with compassion for 
luckless tourists, with sadly limited time 
at their disposal. 

But often towards evening the storm 
relented. The clouds lifted, and we were 
able to watch glorious, ever-changing ef- 
fects of sunset and gloaming play over 
the beautiful mountains, Blaven and all 
his solemn brethren, now ashy grey as 
the heron’s wing, rearing dark crests 
against a pale-green sky, while Marskow 
and Glamaig glowed ruddier and more 
golden in the light of the setting sun, 
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A FAMILY EPISODE, 


Poor little life, that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end. 


I. 

PERCHED on the lofty watch-tower of 
the Company’s wharf, Kingston, Jamaica, 
“Sir Lord Nelson Esquire ” had been. oc- 
cupied since daylight in looking out for 
the English steamer. The owner of this 








self-bestowed and patrician appellative 
was an old negro of uncertain age, with 
leathery skin, grizzled wool, bandy legs, 
and bare feet, and whose powers of vision 
verged on the miraculous. Long before 
the steamer was visible to the most expe- 
rienced nautical eye armed with one of 
Dollond’s best glasses, Lord Nelson had 
seen the tips of her masts rising above 
the horizon. Nay, it was popularly sup- 
posed that before she was actually visible 
even to him, he was able to prognosticate 
her approach by certain signs in the sky 
itself, whose secret he guarded as if it 
had been hidden treasure. 

“Coming, boy?” inquired the clerk at 
the foot of the scaffolding. 

“Yes, massa; him coming, fe true. 
Him pass Morant Point now, an’ de pas- 
sengers dey land at nine-thirty.” 

“Allright, then. Hoist the flag!” 

And up went the red flag on the top of 
the Gazebo, giving notice to all Kingston 
that the anxiously expected “ Rhone” 
was in the offing. 

“Cho! dese steps is mos’ distressful,” 
said the old negro, descending the ladder 
backwards. : 

“It’s you that’s getting old, Nelson!” 
said the clerk, shaking his head. “A 
man can’t live forever, even an old sinner 
like you. Come down quickly, and go 
and tell Captain Roberts. You’ll find the 
superintendent in his office.” 

“Dat bery true, what you say, Massa 
De Souza,” retorted the negro with a 
grunt. “ But if you tink I is gwine todie 
to oblige you, sa, you is bery much mis- 
taken. Hi! after my fader lib till he 
couldn’t lib any longer, do you tink me is 
gwine to die, jus’ becausing you say I is 
getting old. Cho! it ’tan too ’tupid.” 
And the old man, having thus clenched 
the argument, retired with many a sniff 
and snigger and chuckle of satisfaction to 
obey Mr. De Souza’s commands. 

Seven miles away, in the upper piazza 
of one of the largest “ penns ” in the Li- 
guanea plains, a group of fair girls were 
seated over their morning coffee. Clad 
in loose white muslin dressing-gowns, with 
long, dark hair floating over their shoul- 
ders, and sprigs of myrtle or oleander in 
their bosoms — chattering, yawning, in- 
dolent, and altogether delightful — they 
formed a charming picture of tropical 
grace and beauty. 

“The flag’s up!” cried Evelyn, sud- 
denly starting to her feet. ‘ Mother!” 
she called to a lady extended on an In- 
dian wicker-work chair in the inner apart- 
ment “mother! the steamer’s signalled. 
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George will be here in about a couple of 
hours.” 

There was an instant rush to the jalou- 
sies. The shutters were thrown open; 
glasses were produced; and the whole 
family, struggling, shouting, leaping, danc- 
ing in the wild frenzy of their excitement, 
craned their necks to catch the first 
glimpse of the eagerly looked-for mail. 
“Yes; there she is!” exclaimed Eve- 

yn. 

Me Where?” cried Sibyl, the youngest of 
the trio, peering on tiptoe over her sister’s 
shoulder. 

“ There — look! passing the Palisades, 
You can just see her smoke over the tops 
of the cocoa-nuts at the lighthouse.” 

“ No; it’s only the mist,” said Eleanor, 

“ Mist? Nonsense! It’s the steamer’s 
smoke. There! I told youso, Eleanor,” 
added Evelyn triumphantly, as the flash 
and the smoke of the signal-gun announced 
her arrival at Port-Royal. 

“ You’ve no time to lose, girls,” said 
Mrs. Durham, approaching her daughters. 
“Go and bathe and dress. I'll tell Tom 
to get the carriage, and you can all drive 
down and meet your cousin. I’ll stay at 
home to welcome him to Prospect Gar- 
dens. You will make my excuses for not 
coming to meet him. But the drive in the 
sun would knock me up for a week; and 
besides, you know there would not be 
room for all of us. Now, Evelyn, you are 
the eldest. Try and keep these riotous 
sisters of yours in order. And, children, 
mind your cousin has no sisters of his 
own, and is not accustomed to the madcap 
ways of three witless pickles of girls.” 

“ All right, mother!” said Evelyn, with 
a saucy toss of her head. “I won’t dis- 
grace the family, never fear. I'll be dig- 
nity and discretion itself. I'll be as stately 
as Lady Longton when she’s receiving 
company at a Queen’s House Ball; and if 
he offers to kiss me, I’ll hold up my fan 
and say :‘O fie! you naughty man!’” 

“ But she’ll let him do it, all the same,” 
added Eleanor. 

“Go along with you, you silly girls! 
You'll be too late, if you don’t be off to 
your bath at once;” and acting on their 
mother’s monition, the three bright maid- 
ens flew down the marble steps and across 
the courtyard to the bathing-house, and 
were soon all three splashing and swim- 
ming and laughing amidst the cool and 
crystal water. 

Mrs. Durham of Prospect Gardens was 
the widow of a high official in the colony. 
Her husband had been attorney-general 
of Jamaica at a time when that office was 
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even of more importance and influence 
than itis now. Herself a Creole —a per- 
son born in the West Indies, without 
reference to what are called in Jamaica 
“complexional” distinctions — and _be- 
longing to one of the oldest families in 
the colony, she still retained much of the 
pride, perhaps more of the prejudices of 
the old plantocracy; the haughtiest, the 
most conservative, and the least pliable of 
aristocracies, yet, notwithstanding all its 
faults and shortcomings, one of the most 
generous and the most ill-used. But the 
influence of her husband —an English- 
man — had toned down some of the more 
conspicuous of these prejudices; at any 
rate, it had eradicated from her mind that 
jealousy of imperial influence and imperial 
institutions, which was, and perhaps still 
is, one of the most obstinate obstacles to 
the prosperity of the colony. She had 
frankly accepted the new constitution, 
when in 1866 that “unutterable abomina- 
tion,” the House of Assembly, had de- 
creed its own extinction. She had sided 
with the adherents of Governor Eyre dur- 
ing all the long and bitter struggle which 
had succeeded the suppression of the so- 
called Jamaica rebellion. She had ex- 
tended the hand of hospitality to the 
succession of governors, colonial secreta- 
ries, judges, and officials of all grades 
who had been imported into the colony 
from England, with the happy result that 
she had consolidated her social influence 
and established her social position upona 
basis which preserved for her the respect 
of all but the most irreconcilable Creoles, 
while it procured for her the esteem and 
the friendship of all the inner circle of the 
administrators of the new régime. Hence 
an introduction to Prospect Gardens not 
only secured to the favored stranger the 
entrée to the best society in the colony, 
but opened to him the door of one of the 
pleasantest houses in new Jamaica. 

The late attorney-general had been a 
man of very considerable means. He was 
also well connected. His elder brother, 
Sir George Durham of Deepdale, was one 
of the largest proprietors in the west of 
England. But the baronet had died with- 
in a year of his brother; and the title was 
now held by his son and only child, whose 
arrival it was that the family at Prospect 
Gardens were now expecting with such 
noisy demonstrations of delight. He had 
come out to spend Christmas with his 
cousins, and to make the acquaintance of 
his aunt, whom he had never seen. To 
Evelyn he was already known; for Evelyn 
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holidays had been spent at Deepdale. 
But two years had elapsed since she had 
returned to Jamaica; and within these 
two years, the thin, delicate slip of a girl, 
whom George was accustomed to tease 
and torment all through the summer day, 
had expanded into a lovely and elegant 
woman, whose powers of inflicting torture 
on the other sex were at least equal to 


| his own. 


As for Eleanor and Sibyl, they shared 
their sister’s beauty, without perhaps 
sharing her peculiar sunniness of disposi- 
tion. They were at that objectionable 
age when the child has not yet become a 
woman. Eleanor was fourteen, Sibyl was 
nearly twelve. They had all the incon- 
venient outspokenness of children, and 
all the coquetry of more advanced years. 
They were adepts in the theory, though 
not in the practice of flirtation. But they 
were full of promise, and bade fair to be 
in due time, like other true and charming 
women, at once the delight and the tor- 
ment of the opposite sex. 

Certainly, when the three fair girls, in 
the bewitching light attire of tropical 
climes, armed with fans and parasols and 
green veils to protect them from the verti- 
cal sun, had been packed into the family 
coach, their mother might be pardoned 
the sigh of satisfaction with which she 
regarded her children, as they drove down 
the long avenue of mango and tamarind 
trees on their way to town. “ They would 
be thought beauties even in England,” 
she said to herself; “and they’re as good 
as they are pretty. Now, if George ——” 
But she did not finish hersentence. She 
smiled, and shook her head sadly, and 
returned to the house to give orders for 
the preparation of her nephew’s breakfast. 

“TI wonder if George will recognize 
us?” said Eleanor, as the carriage rolled 
into the grimy courtyard of the Company’s 
wharf. 

“ Recognize ws /” said Evelyn. ‘“ Rec- 
ognize me, you mean. I’m the only one 
of the family he has ever seen; and be- 
sides, you don’t suppose he would take 
the trouble to notice such chits as you! 
But keep your eyes about you, girls! 
Look out for the handsomest young man 
you ever saw—even in your dreams; 
with blue eyes and a fair moustache. I 
hope we’re in time. The passengers have 
begun to leave the ship already. Look! 
there’s some of them having their luggage 
examined at the custom-house shed.” 

Down they came from the landing-stage, 
one after another, in a continuous stream 
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old, white, black, brown, and yellow — 
English and Creoles, Cubans and Yan- 
kees, “true Barbadians born,” Jews and 
Gentiles — a variegated and cosmopolitan 
crowd, Grinning” negroes shouldering 
portmanteaus ; Englishwomen laden with 
handbags and flower- -pots; one or two 
colored clergymen tricked out after the 
latest fashion of High-Church man-mil- 
linery ; Cuban ladies “with lace mantillas 
on their heads, clamping along on shoes 
whose high heels clattered like pattens ; 
half-a-dozen planters or so with black 
alpaca coats and bearded faces; a few 
young men of the Howell and James type, 
come out to be “assistants” in some 
Kingston store; a couple or more stolid, 
square-faced, sandy-haired Scotch book- 
keepers, consigned to sugar-estates in 
Trelawney or St. Ann’s; and the ubiquit- 
ous travelling English member of Parlia- 
ment, spectacled and aggressive, deter- 
mined to investigate to its hidden depths 
the whole bearings of the intricate colo- 
nial question. But no George, nor any 
one that looked like George. 

Already the work of coaling the steamer 
had begun; and a long line of men and 
women, coal- boys ” and coal- - girls” 
black as the coals they carried, chanting 
a wild recitative, and walking with that 
peculiar dorsal swing which is character- 
istic of the black race all over the world 
— were trooping up the gangway, to empty 
their baskets into the hold. 

Still no George, nor any one that looked 
like him. 

At last, when the patience of the girls 
was all but exhausted, and their spirits 
had sunk to zero, there appeared on the 
landing-stage an unmistakable English- 
man. He was young — about four or five 
and twenty. He was dressed in light 
tweeds. He had a pair of tan-colored 
gloves on his hands. He wore a short, 
trim beard, of a shade between gold and 
auburn; and in defiance of all the Com- 
pany’s regulations, he was smoking a 
cigarette. A bedroom steward at his heels 
carried a portmanteau and a travelling-bag. 
He sauntered slowly down the stage and 
across the courtyard to the shed where the 
custom-house officers were at work upon 
the passengers’ luggage. As he passed 
the Durhams’ carriage without even so 
much as a glance at its fair occupants, 
Evelyn muttered a timid “ George!” but 
he took no notice, and held on his lei- 
surely way. 

“If that isn’t George, I’ll eat him!” 
cried Evelyn in her vexation. 

“Look, sissy!” said Sibyl; “ there’s 
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the steward with his luggage; and see, it 
zs George! There are his initials, G. D., 
on his handbag.” 

“O please!” said Evelyn to a white- 
coated constable who happened to be 
standing near her, “run after that gentle- 
man and tell him to come here. I want 
to speak to him. Look! he is just going 
out through the gateway.” 

“Yes, miss,” said the constable, salut- 
ing, and. starting off atthe double. “ You, 
sa! Hi! you, sa! Lor’! him don’t hear 
me. Hi! you, sa!” 

The gentleman turned, and waited till 
the constable made up to him. 

“Well, what is it?” he inquired. 

“You see dem missy in dat buggy, ya!” 
he said, pointing to the Durhams’ car- 
riage. 

“Well?” 

“ Dey want speak wid you; dat’s all.” 

Sir George turned sharply round, and 
throwing away his cigarette, approached 
the carriage. “By Jove! it can’t be— 
Evelyn!” he said. 

“Yes; it is I, George. And: here’s 
Eleanor; and this is Sibyl. is 

And then handshakings commenced all 
round, and a series of cousinly salutes, 
which the girls submitted to with equa- 
nimity. 

“But he kissed Evelyn twice for our 
once,” said Sibyl to Eleanor afterwards. 

“1 told you she wouldn’t object,” re- 
marked her sister. 

“ And as for’ me, | I had never any in- 
tention of objecting,’ ’ remarked Sibyl. 

“O you; you’re a child; it doesn’t 
matter for you. But Evelyn —humph! 
I’ll have to keep my eye upon her! ” 

“Tom has engaged a dray for your 
luggage, George,” said Evelyn, after these 
preliminaries had been adjusted. “ Here’s 
one of the clerks coming with your keys. 
Mannie — that’s one of our boys, George ; 
that whity-brown nigger over there with 
a white puggree round his wide-awake — 
will come out with it. It will be at the 
penn almost as soon as we are. Tom!” 
she added, addressing the coachman, 
“have you got the ice from the ice- 
house?” 

“Yes, missis.” 

“And the pineapple and the naseber- 
ries?” 

“Hi! yes, missis. Dem all in dere;” 
pointing to the boot of the carriage. 

“Very well. Tell Mannie to call at the 
post-office for the letters. And that’s all, 
I think. Let us go home.” 

Never had George enjoyed a merrier or 
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new to him, everything was strange to 
him. He did not know which interested 
him most, his winsome companions, with 
their ceaseless flow of musical chatter, 
and all their bright, happy, girlish, cous- 
inly ways; the beauty of the crumpled, 
verdure-covered hills; the graceful forms 
of the tropical vegetation; the quaintness 
of the gaily painted, jalousied, toy-like 
wooden houses; the street scenes; the 
broad grins, merry faces, and marvellous 
get-up of the peasantry. He told Eve- 
lyn it made him think he was looking 
through a kaleidoscope, so sudden were 
the changes, so brilliant the combinations 
of color which met his gaze at every mo- 
ment. 

“T did not believe there were so many 
niggers in the world,” he remarked, as the 
carriage drove slowly past the entrance to 
the Sollas market, and looking in through 
the open gateway, he saw the busy, noisy, 
chaffering crowd, packed as close as her- 
rings in a barrel. 

“What! does the heathen Chinee live 
in Jamaica!” he exclaimed, as a blue-jack- 
eted, pigtailed, grave, and ginger-colored 
Celestial elbowed his way through the 
throng. 

“Lots!” said Evelyn, “They keep all 
the little shops in this part of the town; 
and when they have saved up money 
enough, they die; and their friends pack 
them up in boxes, and send them home to 
China to be buried.” 

“ And coolies too, I see!” 

“Yes, any number. The estates couldn’t 
do without them; and as for us, we should 
have no gardens, if we had not them to 
rely on as gardeners. But here we are at 
the Racecourse at last. Whata relief to 
be out of that hot, nasty, dusty town.” 

“Ts there anything going on to-day?” 
asked Sir George, astonished at the num- 
ber of vehicles he met on the road. 

“Itis marketday. That accounts for 
—ens so many of the country peo- 

e. 

a But all these carriages.” 

“ Oh, it’s only our swells — officials and 
judges and merchants and shopkeepers — 
going down to Kingston from their coun- 
try-houses to their work. No one that 
can afford it lives in town, you know. We 
all live at penns — that is, country-houses, 
in the hills or in the plains at the foot. 
Look ! that is Queen’s House you can just 
see through the trees. That big white 
house, that looks as if it were right at the 
foot of the hills, though it’s a long way 
off, is Longwood, where the colonial sec- 
retary lives; and that one a little to the 
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right, standing on a slight elevation, is 
Prospect Gardens ——” 
“And that’s our house,” interjected 


Sibyl. 

Gonege here diverted the conversation 
by inquiring who was the swell with the 
red liveries, whose carriage, enveloped in 
an accompanying cloud of dust, was rap- 
idly approaching them. 

“Oh, that is the governor,” said Eve- 
lyn; “and Lady Longton is with him, 
He’s not popular; neither is she. But 
Lady Longton is very nice to her friends, 
and dresses beautifully ; only some days, 
you know, she has no Roskhone, and does 
not seem as if she could be bothered with 
callers or company. But Captain Hill- 
yard, the aide-de-camp, is a dear man, and 
so good-looking! And then he’s soclever 
too. He sings beautifully, and can do all 
sorts of conjuring tricks; and he draws 
the funniest caricatures you ever saw. He 
did one the other day of Sir William draw- 
ing acork. It made Lady Longton laugh 
till I thought she was going to take a fit. 
Oh, speak of angels —there he is! see! 
—riding down after the governor’s car- 
riage with little Maud Longton. There 
must be a council or something going on 
to-day; that accounts for our meeting so 
many swells all together. You'll have to 
leave your card at Queen’s House, George. 
You ought to do it this afternoon; that’s 
the etiquette, you know. But if you're 
—— I dare say it will do on Mon- 

ay.’ 

They had branched off from the main 
road now, and were driving along a shady 
lane, edged with a hedge of prickly-pear, 
over which trailed wreaths of graceful 
creepers —convolvuli and ipomazas, the 
liquorice vine, and the Circassian bean. 
Negro huts lined the road; and at the 
doors, amongst the pigs and the goats and 
the poultry, gambolled the little black 
obese picknies, sucking huge joints of 
sugarcane, and saluting the occupants of 
the carriage with the broadest of grins 
upon their ebony faces. 

“Look here, Cousin George,” said 
Sibyl, pointing out a low, one-storied 
building with an open piazza, and a great 
guinep-tree covering it like a huge um- 
brella— “that is one of our grog-shops. 
You can buy rum there and bitter beer, 
and soap and paraffin oil and salt fish. 
You see that group of draymen at its 
side; they are playing nine-holes, and the 
man that loses will have to stand guattie 
drinks all round.” 

“What is a guattie drink?” inquired 
her cousin. 

















“Not know what a guattie drink is, 
George?” said Sibyl. “A guattie is a 
penny-halfpenny.” 

“ And the smallest coin the negroes ac- 
knowledge,” added Evelyn. “ They won’t 
use the new nickel pennies and halfpen- 
nies at all; so the shopkeepers sell them 
a halfpenny-worth of soap, and charge 
them three-halfpence for it; and that’s 
very convenient for the shopkeepers. 
Look, George; that is a guattie,” she 
added, taking a tiny silver coin from her 
purse; “and a very pretty little thing it is 
too.” 

“Tt must be a very expensive country 
to live in,” replied George, “if everything 
is paid for in the same proportion.” 

“ Well, not exactly. Of course you pay 
a dollar for things you could get at home 
for one or two shillings. But then you 
get lots of things so cheap — meat and 
fish and turtle and poultry and vegetables ; 
and that makes up for it, you know. But 
see!—here we are at the foot of the 
avenue, and there’s Prospect Gardens. 
You can just see the shingled roof of the 
house through the trees.” 

“Tf you will stand up, you can see one 
of the windows; and hats my room, 
George!” added Sibyl proudly. 


Il. 


“WHAT a charming house!” said 
George involuntarily, to the undisguised 
delight of his cousins, as the carriage 
drew up at the door of Prospect Gardens. 

It really was one of the finest houses 
in all the Liguanea plains. It was two 
stories high, and square in shape. But 
its somewhat inelegant form passed un- 
observed, so occupied was the eye in 
regarding the beauty of its site, its envi- 
ronment of gigantic trees, the grateful 
coolness of its Juxurious verandas, and 
their lavish adornment of plants and 
flowers and creepers. The upper and 
lower piazzas were closed in with jalou- 
sies, to fend off the tropical sun. A 
square porch, paved with white marble, 
with two broad flights of steps of the 
same material, projected in front; whilst 
its roof, supported by wooden pillars, and 
surrounded with a graceful iron railing, 
formed a terrace from which a magnifi- 
cent prospect could be obtained of all 
the flat, well-wooded, Liguanea plains, 
with Kingston and the coral reef of the 
Palisades in the middle distance, and the 
waveless Caribbean Sea—golden or 
peach-colored or rose-red or silver, ac- 
cording to the hour of the day —for a 
background. The pillars of the porch 
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were wreathed with jasmine and the wax- 
plant. Orchids of brilliant hue and un- 
couth shape, crimson and white, orange 
and chocolate-brown, hung in wire baskets 
from the roof; and on each of the strides 
of its marble steps stood a couple of gi- 
gantic flower-pots of blue Indian china, 
filled with eucharis or bletia, maiden-hair 
ferns or dwarf-palms, myrtles or sweet- 
scented lilies. The terraced drive in front 
of the house was hedged with stephano- 
tis; whilst a belt of sweet-smelling trees 
and shrubs—the frangipani, the tree- 
mignonette, the lime, the orange, and the 
Martinique rose — with a couple of foun- 
tains placed in the midst of its umbra- 
geous greenery, shut it off from the ex- 
tensive pastures and fields of Guinea- 
grass, without which no Jamaica penn 
would be complete. 

Entering from the porch, the visitor 
found himself in a spacious piazza, fitted 
up with hat-racks and tables, something 
after the fashion of an English hall. 

Underneath the porch, holding a large, 
white, lace-edged parasol above her head, 
was Mrs. Durham, ready to receive her 
nephew. She looked like a picture, as 
she stood waiting there, in the midst of 
the flowers and the creepers. Although 
she was nearly fifty years of age, she 
might easily have passed for thirty. Time 
and fortune had dealt very gently with 
her. Her figure was still as lithe and wil- 
lowy as agirl’s. Her features were reg- 
ular and refined. Her eyes were dark 
and of unwonted brilliancy. She was 
dressed in some soft, cream-colored In- 
dian stuff, with bows of cardinal at neck 
and wrist. 

“Welcome to Prospect Gardens, 
George!” she said, in that clear, low 
voice which was one of her chiefest 
charms ; and then she kissed him, just as 
his mother might have done. 

He thanked her, still retaining her hand. 
“IT would have known you anywhere, 
aunt,” he remarked. “You're just like 
Evelyn’s elder sister.” 

Sibyl clapped her hands. Eleanor 
made him a stately courtesy. Evelyn 
blushed, for her mother had been a fa- 
mous toast amongst the planters in her 
younger days; and George, as he en- 
tered the house with these four fair wom- 
en clustering round him, felt he had 
gained the hearts of the whole family by 
his simple and unpremeditated remark. 

“Now, George,” said Mrs. Durham, 
after she had shown him his room, 
“breakfast is ready, and I dare say you 
are hungry. But if you would like a bath 
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first, we could keep it back for twenty 
minutes; though,” she added, laying her 
hand upon his, “I would not advise it; 
I think you had better wait till the after- 
noon, when you're cool. You must wait 
till you’re acclimatized, before you take 
liberties with yourself.” 

George said he would wait for his bath. 

In a few minutes they were seated at 
one of those bountifully spread tables 
which make a West Indian breakfast a 
thing much to be remembered by the 
traveller in after-days. The long, square 
mahogany table, with its snowy cloth, its 
flowers, its fruits, and its antique silver, 
groaned under a profusion of dishes all 
new to George, who failed not to do am- 
ple justice to the inviting repast, In 
addition to such ordinary fare as spatch- 
cock, salmon cutlets, and the regulation 
ham and egg, there was a /ricassée of 
chickens with tomatoes, which George 
declared it was worth while coming to 
Jamaica to taste. There was calapiver 
roe — the salmon of the tropics — which 
melted in one’s mouth as if it had been 
some delicious sweetmeat. There wasa 
prawn curry, to which George insisted 
upon helping himself twice. There was 
a dish of soft-skinned turtle eggs, nestling 
in a bed of the greenest parsley. There 
were half-a-dozen different sorts of 
“ bread-kind ” — roasted plaintains, bread- 
fruit, the purple Indian yam, the delicate 
chestnut-tasted sweet potato. There was 
a salad of lettuce and water-cress, fresh 
and crisp as if plucked that morning from 
some shady garden in rural England. 
There was the avocado or alligator pear, 
the only known vegetable substitute for, 
and in the opinion of some, superior to, 
butter. For the fruit-course, there was a 
dish of sapadillas, just lifted from the ice- 
chest; a Ripley pine, than which the 
glasshouses of an English millionaire 
could produce no finer. Grapes there 
were, and oranges with the green leaves 
on their stems just as they came from the 
trees. Iced claret was principally used to 
wash down this plenteous repast. Buttea 
and coffee were on the table; and choco- 
late made by Cubans in Jamaica. 

“And now, George,” said Mrs. Dur- 
ham, leading the way to the veranda, 
when breakfast was over, “sit down on 
that rocking-chair, light your cigar, and 
tell me about your mother.” 


III. 

THE day passed like adream. About 
the hour of four, callers commenced to 
arrive —the colonial secretary, his wife 
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and daughters; half-a-dozen officers from 
Up Park Camp; the commodore from 
Port-Royal; Captain Hillyard and little 
Maud Longton; heads of departments 
with their womenkind—the best and 
pleasantest society of which the colony 
could boast. 

At five, came afternoon tea; and then 
about six, the carriage was ordered 
round, and Mrs. Durham and her daugh- 
ters started with George for their evening 
drive. They got back just in time to 
bathe and dress for their eight o’clock din- 
ner, which was a repetition, on a still 
more lavish scale, of the bountiful feast 
of the morning. After dinner, the ladies 
sat out on the terrace, George smoked his 
cigar, and Evelyn sang in the dark draw- 
ing-room beyond. By half past ten, the 
whole family were in bed; and by eleven, 
all but George were asleep. But for him 
slumber was out of the question. Despite 
all the instructions which he had received, 
he had not succeeded in managing his 
mosquito net. One bloodthirsty tormen- 
tor had entered with him inside the cur- 
tains, when he had made his quick and 
crafty plunge; and now, exulting in its 
triumph, it was determined to exact from 
him the full fruits of its victory, It was 
not every day that it got a feast of fresh 
English blood. Whirring, booming, buz- 
zing, “pinging” around him, now set- 
tling on his forehead, and darting its 
maddening fangs into his flesh; now 
rotating wildly about his head in search 
of a still more juicy morsel; now taunt- 
ingly humming behind his ear; now de- 
risively careering throughout the length 
and breadth of the bed; now resting, 
though not yet satiated, far out of reach 
of his handkerchief, on the very top of 
the curtains —it goaded him almost into 
frenzy. It was his own fault —that was 
the worst of it; for Mrs. Durham, anxious 
to secure for her nephew a good night’s 
rest, had offered to send the butler to tuck 
him in, and to brush out the curtains 
after he was himself in bed. But with 
English self-confidence, he had scornfully 
refused it. It was not the loss of actual 
sleep that he so much begrudged, though 
to a young and healthy man of his age 
this was an unwonted and disagreeable 
position. He would have been content to 
lie still, outside his single sheet, and 
calmly review the events of the day. He 
would have gone over again in memory 
his merry drive from the wharf, his warm 
reception at Prospect Gardens; have 
thought over all his aunt’s quaint negro 


| stories, all the children’s odd remarks; 
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oftener than all, he would have conjured 
up Evelyn’s fair face, and reproduced to 
its veriest jot and tittle every word of his 
conversation with her during the day. 
But even this resource was denied him. 
More cruelly tormented than a prisoner 
under sentence of death, he was not per- 
mitted to indulge in the luxury of retlec- 
tion. Surely the tortures of a captive in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, with a 
single drop of water falling at regular in- 
tervals on his shaven head, were nothing 
compared with the malignity of his unseen 
tormentor. 

Fortunately for him, the heat was not 
excessive. All the windows of his cham- 
ber were open; and through the chinks 
of the closed jalousies the night winds 
came rushing down from the hills, filling 
the room with their cool, balmy, refresh- 
ing breezes. Towards four o'clock, he 
rose, threw open the jalousies, and gazed 
out upon the scene. The sky was cloud- 
less, clear, and lit up with an infinity of 
stars. The Southern Cross was right 
above his head. The full fair moon 
poured down a flood of silver light upon 
the sea. He could see the black hulls of 
the ships-of-war at Port-Royal. The out- 
lines of their masts and rigging were dis- 
tinctly visible against the Juminous back- 
The cocoanut-trees 


ground of the water. 
on the Palisades stood out like Corinthian 
columns against the glistening sky. The 
lighthouse, like the eye of a cyclops, cast 
a lurid glare over the harbor. 

As he gazed,a stillness as of death 


seemed to fall upon the scene. Not a 
sound was heard; not a leaf stirred; even 
the myriad voices of the tropical night 
were for the moment hushed. Suddenly 
a faint light appeared on the eastern sky ; 
then a rosy flush, like the sudden outbreak 
of a great conflagration, illumined the 
landscape. The moon paled —one soli- 
tary star retaining its brilliancy long after 
that of the others had gone. A gentle 
twittering of birds was heard. A white 
screech-owl flapped heavily across the 
pastures on its way to its hiding-place in 
a neighboring cotton-tree. And then, like 
an exiled monarch returning to its king- 
dom, uprose the glorious sun, and it was 
day once more. 

He bathed his face and his hands, re- 
turned to his couch, and had an hour or two 
of refreshing sleep. When he awoke, the 
torrid sun was pouring into his apartment ; 
and by his bedside, looking the very in- 
carnation of coolness in his white jacket 
and white trousers, stood John the butler, 
with a cup of fragrant coffee and a plate 
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of crisp cassava cakes on a silver salver 
in his hand. 

“Missis hope you hab slep’ well, Sa 
Garge! an’ if you will please to get up, 
you will fine de young ladies in de piazza.” 

There was considerable excitement in 
the church of ‘Halfway Tree, when the 
party from Prospect Gardens, with the 
young English baronet in its train, put in 
an appearance at service that morning. 
The news of his arrival had spread abroad ; 
and from the rector in the reading-desk, 
to the smallest negro girl with bare feet 
and starched peticoats who sat round the 
steps of the font, the eyes of the con- 
gregation were fixed on the stranger. As 
for George, the quaint little church and 
its occupants were objects of interest as 
attractive to him as he was, without know- 
ing it, to the remainder of the congrega- 
tion. Never before, he thought, had he 
said his prayers in such a heterogeneous 
company. All official Jamaica was there, 
from the governor to the humblest clerk 
in the colonial secretary’s office — official 
Jamaica, clad in white hats and ‘black 
frock-coats, with blue or scarlet or bird’s- 
eye neckties, patent-leather shoes, and 
white umbrellas. All the Christian beauty 
of the plains was there, dressed after the 
latest English fashions, with green veils 
to shade its charms from the sun, and 
palm-leaf fans to protect its somewhat 
mixed complexion from the heat. And all 
the negro population of the district was 
there, every man looking, to Sir George’s 
unaccustomed eyes, the counterpart of the 
other; and all, males and females alike, 
displaying an unction and a fervor of de- 
votion, conjoined —to judge by appear- 
ances —to an absorbing love of dress. 

The service was short, plain, and im- 
pressive. The briefest of rectors, in the 
briefest of surplices, gave the briefest of 
sermons. The music was good, and would 
indeed have been excellent, had the choir 
not been drowned by the strident voices 
of the negroes. One feature of part of 
the service particularly attracted the baro- 
net’s attention, and that was when the 
rector amplified the well-known petition 
in the litany into “from lightning, earth- 
quake, and tempest.” This, coupled with 
the many references to fever, pestilence, 
and hurricane on the mural tablets on the 
walls, far more than the differences of 
color and feature which he saw around 
him, convinced George that at last he was 
really in Jamaica. 

When the service was over, the most of 
the negroes collected in the churchyard 
to see the gentry drive away. The square 
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in front of the church was crowded with 
buggies and carriages; and whilst their 
vehicles were being brought up, the gen- 
try themselves, clustering in groups under 
the shade of the trees, exchanged saluta- 
tions with one another, discussed the ser- 
mon or their neighbors, or made appoint- 
ments for Badminton and Jawn-tennis par- 
ties for the remainder of the week. 

“It puts me in mind of the vestibule 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre on an opera 
night,” said George to Evelyn. “ Doyou 
remember, Evelyn, when my mother took 
you and me to our first opera?” 

“Yes. It was ‘Faust.’ I thought I 
had never seen or heard anything so 
beautiful.” 

“Oh, there’s the governor got mother 
in tow!” exclaimed Eleanor, breaking in 
upon their conversation. ‘ They’re talk- 
ing about you, Cousin George. Look! 
there’s mother beckoning to you. You'll 
have to go. I would not like to be you; 
he’s such a cross old thing, is the gov- 
ernor.” 

But his Excellency was all complacency 
in the presence of the young English bar- 
onet. He introduced him to Lady Long- 
ton; and her ladyship, as an especial 
mark of favor, let the tips of her lemon- 
colored glove rest for a moment in his 
hand. 

“] was sorry Lady Longton and I were 
out when you called yesterday, Sir 
George. It was not a visiting-day, as 
perhaps Mrs. Durham may have told 
you; but we should have been glad to 
have seen you. I hope, however, to do 
myself the pleasure of returning your call 
in person at anearly date; and I trust 
that during your stay in Jamaica we may 
have the pleasure of seeing a good deal of 
you. I had the honor of your father’s 
acquaintance — the late Sir Arthur Dur- 
ham —I hardly like to say how many 
years ago. We were boys at Eton to- 
gether; and though your uncle had ceased 
to be attorney-general before I came to 
the colony, I have had occasion, more 
than once, to express publicly my sense 
of the invaluable service he rendered to 
the island. I hope Mrs. Durham or some 
of your charming cousins will often bring 
you over to Queen’s House. I shall tell 
Hillyard that we shall always be at home 


“ Aunt,” said Sir George, as they drove 
off from the churchyard gate, “ what am I 
to do? I have not brought a court-suit 
with me; I had no notion it would be 
required.” 

Mrs. Durham laughed. 
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“T told you Sir William was not popu- 
lar,” said Evelyn. “ You can understand 
the reason now.” 

But whatever exception George might 
be disposed to take to his Excellency’s 
high sense of his own importance, he had 
no reason to complain of Sir William’s 
want of civility. 

The next day the governor called on 
Sir George. He had scarcely gone when 
an orderly arrived with an invitation to 
dinner for the following evening. 

“It is not a ‘command’ this time, 
George,” said Mrs. Durham. “I think 
we had better go. The Queen’s House 
little dinners are always preasant, though 
I can’t say the same for the official ones. 
You'll meet some of the nicest people in 
the island. The chief justice and Lady 
French are sure to be there; and General 
Short, the director of roads; and very 
likely the commodore.” 

It turned out as Mrs. Durham had pre- 
dicted, a very pleasant little party. All 
the persons whom she had mentioned 
were present, and in addition, a couple of 
rich planters — non-official members of 
the Legislative Council, and as such en- 
titled to the colonial distinction of being 
styled the honorable—one of whom, a 
Mr. Da Costa, was accompanied by two 
very pretty young Jewesses, his daugh- 
ters, to whom the commodore paid assid- 
uous attention. 

When dinner was announced, Sir Wil- 
liam gave his arm to Lady French ; Lady 
Longton followed with Sir George; and 
then the rest of the company in the strict 
order of precedence. Captain Hillyard 
and Evelyn brought up the rear. 

“I hope, Sir George,” said the gov- 
ernor, addressing him across the table, 
“you intend to make the round of the 
island. You cannot say you have seen 
Jamaica, if you don’t. Kingston is no 
more Jamaica than London is England. 
Every parish in the island —a parish with 
us, you know, is the same as a county in 
England — has its own distinguishing 
characteristics. Even the patois of the 
peasantry is different in Westmoreland 
from what it is in Portland, for example.” 

“I should like to do so very much, Sir 
William, but my stay is limited. I must 
leave for home the first mail after Christ- 
mas; and I believe November is a bad 
time for travelling in Jamaica.” 

“Yes; we have our autumnal rains — 
our ‘seasons,’ as we call them —then. 
Still, this is only October. You might do 
it all before the rains commenced, if you 
started at once.” 
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“ But that,” said Mrs. Durham, joining 
in the conversation, “ we cannot allow my 
nephew to do. He has come out to make 
the acquaintance of his relations, Sir Wil- 
liam, and he has not had time to do so 
yet.” 
has Ah! my dear Mrs. Durham,” replied 
the governor gallantly, “that alters the 
case entirely. Interesting as an extended 
study of our social peculiarities would un- 
doubtedly be to Sir George, he has an 
infinitely more charming study nearer 
home;” and he bowed to Mrs. Durham 
with the grace of a courtier. 

“ Nevertheless, your Excellency,” broke 
in Mr. Campbell, the custos or lord 
lieutenant of St. Ann’s — a_ shrewd 
Scotchman, who prided himself in keep- 
ing up the old Jamaica traditions of hos- 
pitality — “nevertheless, if Sir George 
Durham could spare time to take a run 
over to the North Side, I’m sure he would 
be both delighted and amused. We have 
the finest estates, sir,” he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to the baronet, “in our 
parish. It’s called the Garden of Jamaica 
—and the best lot of negroes in the 
island. Ifyou want to know what Quashie 
is really like, you must go to the sugar- 
estates. Your Kingston nigger is a poor 
creature — a poor feckless creature. But 


for the real article, you’ll have to go to the 
country.” 
“| always thought the finest peasantry 


were to be found in Manchester,” said 


the governor. ‘ At any rate, they are the 
most money-making and the most inde- 
pendent. When I was in Manchester 
last, 1 was shown a negro who had saved 
two thousand pounds, and had bought a 
large coffee-piece besides. It is not often 
one meets with a thrifty negro.” 

“Tt’s because they distrust your govern- 
ment savings-banks, Sir William,” replied 
the planter. “They think their money 
can be seized for taxes. If you would 
get that idea out of their heads, they'd be 
as saving as the coolies. The negro 
hoards, though he does not save. The 
coolie saves, but he does not hoard. But 
the truth is, the one is quite as fond of 
money as the other.” 

“| should not have thought they were 
a saving people,” interposed Sir George. 
“They must spend a great deal on their 
dress.” 

“*So they do — so they do, Sir George,” 
repeated Mr. Campbell; “far more than 
they have any business to spend. And 
no negro would condescend to take care 
of his clothes; he would think that nig- 
gardly. Don’t you see the way the women 
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go about the streets, sweeping up the dust 
with their long starched petticoats? If 
any of them was to hold up her dress, she 
would be sneered at as a ‘mean some- 
body.’” 

“T wonder,” interposed the commodore, 
“ what a negro’s ideas of beauty are?” 

“1 am sure | don’t know,” laughed the 
planter. “ But I do know that no one in 
the world is vainer of her appearance than 
a negress. If you notice, Sir George, 
you'll see that every second girl you meet 
has one or two of her front teeth out.” 

“]*bave; and wondered whether it was 
from eating sugarcane or anything of the 
sort. 

“ Nothing of the kind. She’s had them 
pulled out to improve her looks.” 

“You do not mean that seriously?” 
exclaimed the baronet. 

“ Indeed I do,” responded the planter ; 
“in England, the loss of even one front 
tooth fills a girl with dire alarm; but here, 
the loss of two is quite the thing ! There’s 
no accounting for taste.” 

“Do you employ coolies as well as 
negroes on your estate, Mr. Campbell?” 
inquired the young baronet. 

“We're obliged to,” was the reply. 
** We use them as a sort of decoy-ducks 
to induce the negroes to work. If we 
could dispense with them, we would gladly 
do so; for they’re very expensive, and 
need a lot of coddling and looking after; 
and all that takes up both time and money. 
Besides, they’re not half so strong as the 
negroes. They can’t do axe-work, and 
they’re always in hospital. But we can’t 
do without them. Since the abolition of 
slavery in 1838, Quashie has become so 
lazy and independent that he’s not to be 
relied on. He works only when and how 
he pleases. Still, we’re glad to get him 
almost on his own terms. It’s a sort of 
secret of the trade, Sir George, and you 
mustn’t betray us if I tell you; but the 
best-paying work on every estate is re- 
served for the negro. If he did not get 
that, Quashie wouldn’t come near us at 
all.” 

“But I thought your coolies were 
physically a fine body of men,” replied 
the baronet. 

“The scum of the earth, sir — the scum 
of the earth. The women come from the 
bazaars; the men are fellows who have 
committed some offence against the laws 
or the caste prejudices of their country- 
men. Many of our coolies were sepoys 
during the rebellion. I don’t believe it 
is entirely the fault of our immigration 
They would get us bet- 
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ter if they could. Butrespectable Indians 
can’t be got to cross ‘the black water,’ 
and hence our estates are recruited from 
the offscourings of our Indian population. 
However, if you’re interested in the sub- 
ject, you’ve a fine opportunity for studying 
it. The ‘Hampshire’ has just arrived 
with a fresh consignment of coolies on 
board. It’s that has brought me to town. 
I’m going aboard her to-morrow with the 
agent-general of immigration; and if you 
would like to go over a coolie ship, I’ll 
get you permission to go with us.” 

“ Pray, do, Mr. Campbell; I shall be 
very much obliged; there is nothing I 
should like better,” said Sir George. 

“Very well; that’s agreed then. We'll 
meet at ten to-morrow at the agent-gen- 
eral’s office.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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THE progress of civilization has devel- 
oped the decorative tendencies in every 
direction, but the original impulses are 
found in all countries and in all times. 
The savage who shows a Curious taste in 
nose-pieces and body-paipt is as much a 


votary of fashion as the Parisienne whose 
whole soul is concentrated upon the effec- 


tiveness of her dress. Both sexes have 
been equally weak at times in their slavish 
surrender to this tyrannical despotism. 
But the males have ina measure emanci- 
pated themselves. The garb of our mod- 
ern bucks and bloods compares favorably 
with that of the dandies and macaronis of 
the past. Their attire has some manili- 
ness in it; they are sensibly shod; the 
stuffs they wear are serviecable, and suited 
to our changeable seasons. It is no longer 
the custom to swallow up a whole patri- 
mony in tailors’ bills. The lavish employ- 
ment of the most costly materials has also 
disappeared. Silks and satins, except as 
regards gorgeous socks or decorative 
neckties, are left to women. The use 
of frills and jabots of rare Valenciennes 
has gone with full-bottomed wigs and 
small-clothes of gold brocade. Men do 
not wear shirts which cost ten or twenty 
pounds apiece, as they did when that sum 
meant six or seven times its present 
value ; nor do they fix priceless jewels in 
their shoe-laces, or carry muffs of rare 
furs on their hands. The present fash- 
ions are a distinct improvement upon 
those of even a more recent period. The 
tight-fitting, high-colored monstrosities of 
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the Georgian epoch went out with the 
king who permitted a seam but called a 
crease intolerable. No one, not the most 
fatuous and empty-headed devotee of high 
collars and single-studded shirts, would 
give a tithe of the time Beau Brummell 
devoted to his voluminous and largely 
unsuccessful ties. 

But with the weaker sex the reverse is 
still the case. While men have in a 
measure shaken themselves free, women 
are now as ever completely under the 
dominion of dress. The passion is as old 
as the hills. Hebrew wives and maidens 
laced tightly and added fringes of gay 
colors to their snow-white robes. For 
them a sister discovered in Solomon’s 
reign the special uses of the silk-worm, 
“Ce ver rampant qui habille "homme de 
feuilles d’arbres elaborées dans son sein.” 
Egyptian beauties, sitting under the 
shadow of the pyramids in the days of the 
Pharaohs, sleeked and preened themselves 
before their brightly burnished, brazen 
mirrors, heightening their charms with 
collyrium and henna, and trying new ef- 
fects in costume. Artifice was resorted 
to by the ladies of Greece to increase their 
beauty; they, too, wore body bands and 
belts to improve their figures, and it is 
more than probable that the celebrated 
girdle of Venus was the germ and proto- 
type of the modern stays. The Roman 
matrons carried the rage for dress to ex- 
travagant excess. The beauty who would 
preserve her complexion slept witha flour 
poultice on her face; she bathed in asses’ 
milk, and spent long hours at her toilette 
braiding, dyeing, and dressing her beauti- 
ful hair, of which all the ladies of Rome 
were especially proud. Her garments 
were rich and varied in color, if not in 
shape, but the coquettish taste of the 
wearer could give endless changes to the 
draping of the palla, or stole. Later civ- 
ilization has proved as fanciful in matters 
of dress as the old. The sex through 
countless generations has maintained the 
traditions handed down from classical 
times. Sovereigns set the fashions to the 
ladies of their court; the crowd followed 
suit, and set sumptuary laws at defiance. 
One queen introduced the donnet a canon ; 
another the “ sugarloaf” head-tie. Cathe- 
rine de Medici ruled French fashion with 
the most imperious sway. She laid down 
limits which waists should not exceed, 
and popularized a cruel steel corset, in- 
tended to compass these dimensions. Our 
own Queen Bess was a woman to the 
finger-tips as regarded matters of dress. 
She was fond of the most gorgeous ap- 
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parel, and at her death her wardrobe was 
found to contain three thousand costumes. 
Her loyal female subjects freely imitated 
her example; and their fondness for colos- 
sal ruffs stiff with the newly introduced 
starch, for long-waisted gowns made of 
silk velvet, satin, taffety, or grograine, 
brought down upon them much caustic 
satire at the time. 

On the Continent also, century after 
century, fashion ran riot. France, or 
more exactly Paris, had early claimed the 
right she still exercises to dictate the 
mode, and thence issued, season after sea- 
son, new-fangled and perpetually changing 
styles. Now short skirts succeeded long 
trains, trailing yards behind; low dresses 
were followed by more demure high col- 
lars and frills; after “ strait gowns” came 
the fardingale, which in its turn developed 
into the hoop, with its concomitants of 
patches, paint, and high-heeled shoes. A 
return to Arcadian simplicity was the nat- 
ural reaction from elaborate artificial con- 
structions which altogether concealed the 
natural lines of the figure. Short waists, 


and limp, clinging draperies came in to 
expose every contour; stays and corsets 
were for a time discredited, only to be 
reintroduced, and with them the whole 
circle of fashions which had once already 


had their day. Burton has well summed 
up the case against the sex he affected to 
despise: “They (the women) crush in 
their feet and bodies, hurt and crucify 
themselves; sometimes in lax clothes, a 
hundred yards, I think, in a gown ora 
sleeve; and sometimes, again, so short 
ut nudos exprimant artus. Now long 
tails and trains, and then short, up and 
down, high, low, thick and thin; now little 
or no bands, then thick as cart-wheels; 
now loose bodies, then great fardingales 
and close girt.” 

Never perhaps in the whole history of 
female costume has dress exercised a 
more powerful and widespread dominion 
than in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. More than one explanation may 
be given for this. It may be traced pri- 
marily to the influence and example of 
one beautiful woman at the head of soci- 
ety and in the capital which from time 
immemorial has been the centre and start- 
ing-point of fashion, The ascendancy of 
the Second Empire was paramount in 
matters of taste. The empress Eugenie 
swayed the social world of Europe more 
effectively than Napoleon III. the politi- 
cal. A single circumstance will suffi- 
ciently prove this. Her adoption of a 
wide skirt at once reintroduced the fash- 
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ion of hoops and brought about the reign 
of hideous crinoline. This is so far the 
last instance of the effect a single indi- 
vidual in high place can produce upon an 
imitative crowd. Social history, indeed, 
is full of such cases: of the patch first 
applied to hide an ugly wen; of cushions 
carried to equalize strangely deformed 
hips; of long skirts to cover ugly feet, 
and long shoes to hide an excrescence on 
the toe. The well-known case of the 
Isabeau lace may also be quoted here: 
the yellowish white, dingy colored lace 
(foreshadowing probably the coffee-col- 
ored lace of recent days) which Archduke 
Albert’s queen made the fashion when 
she swore she would not change her linen 
till Ostend was taken; an oath which 
must have cost her much, as “the siege, 
unluckily for her comfort, lasted three 
years.” The authority of the empress 
Eugenie was not limited, however, to the 
popularization of the crinoline. It also 
developed enormously the rage for smart 
clothes. The empress dressed magnifi- 
cently, and with lavish expenditure her- 
self, and she expected every one about 
her to do the same. Like Elizabeth, 
queen of Philip II., she seldom if ever 
wore the same dress twice. It was dis- 
pleasing to her.when people’s wardrobes 
were meagre. Nassau Senior tells us in 
his “ Conversations” that she had a won- 
derful memory, and often displayed it by 
reminding some unfortunate woman that 
she had admired a certain dress already. 
No wonder that under this régime the 
most noted dressmakers fattened and rap- 
idly grew rich. The artiste whom the 
empress especially patronized made her 
fortune in a few years and retired into 
private life long before the empire to 
which she owed it tottered to its fall. 
This same period saw the foundation of 
several Parisian houses which have nowa 
world-wide reputation, one among them 
being that established by an Englishman, 
a native of Lincolnshire, Mr. Worth. 
This excessive fondness for display was 
not long limited to France. It soon 
spread to other civilized countries. The 
United States was perhaps the first to 
surrender to its engrossing influence, 
probably because Americans have always 
been connected in very close ties with 
Paris, a reason no doubt too for their 
generally correct and enlightened taste in 
dress. The wave of luxury in costume 
reached this country later and made 
slower progress. But the movement has 
never halted cr been retrograde. En- 
glishwomen were at one time open to the 
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reproach that the bulk of them had atro- 
ciously bad taste. This has by no means 
been entirely removed, but it must be 
patent to even the most uninstructed ob- 
server that there is a very considerable 
increase in the number of our country- 
women who dress well. As a general 
rule, this free, not to say lavish, expendi- 
ture is most common among the opulent 
middle class. Many of the greatest ladies 
in name and position dress as cheaply as 
they can. It is not from neediness, nor 
= from niggardliness ; they merely fol- 
ow the traditions in which they have been 
trained. They are often unable to recog- 
nize really perfect dressing or to distin- 
guish it from bad. They pass their lives 
trusting to an experienced lady’s-maid to 
cut out and fit the designs which they 
have evolved from their own conscious- 
ness or the fashion-plates of the lady’s 
newspaper. Under such circumstances 
they cannot be said to lead the fashion; 
often enough they are not even interested 
in it. Now and again some active-minded 
personage busies herself to bring about 
what seems to her an imperatively needed 
reform. Thus Lady Harberton has de- 
voted much energy and intelligence to the 
evangel of the divided skirt, a style of 
dress so utterly opposed to all the true 
springs of feminiae action as regards 
apparel that it is morally impossible that 
it can ever be made popular. The prin- 
ciples which underlie the Rational Dress 
Association are false to nature. Here 
again the female sex is asked to accept 
ugliness for the questionable privilege of 
being the more able to practice athletic 
sports. The supporters of this move- 
ment practically sealed its fate when they 
were persuaded into exhibiting publicly 
the clothing they advocated. 

It is not amongst these really hare- 
brained reformers that we must look for 
the leaders of fashion of to-day. Fash- 
ions are in reality made popular by hum- 
bler people and of lesser station, members 
neither of the aristocracy nor of the plu- 
tocracy, but yet persons so far belonging 
to both that they can boast of good breed- 
ing and the right to enter the best society, 
with sufficiently ample means to meet the 
considerable outlay which an addiction 
to dress imperatively requires. For them 
the inventiveness of dressmakers and de- 
signers is forever on the stretch. Fash- 
ions are originated for them, and costume 
runs upon new lines. 

Another class of patrons and leaders 
must not be omitted here, although their 
influence is less potent than that of the 
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ladies of the best style; still, they exer- 
cise a certain effect upon fashions. These 
are the prominent actresses upon the Pa- 
risian stage. Not seldom the dress- 
makers share in the triumph of the even- 
ing when the author’s name has been 
called out in front of the curtain, and the 
actors have received a full measure of 
applause. There is in all this sufficient 
to foster the highest efforts in design and 
treatment; there is not only the praise 
always so intoxicating to the artistic tem- 
perament, but also the material advantage 
following successful advertisement which 
is still more grateful to the commercial 
mind. it is not strange, then, that the 
leading houses in Paris compete eagerly 
for the privilege of dressing the great 
theatrical stars, and give their customers 
their best efforts, probably for the time 
their undivided attention; the latter, on 
their side, are fully alive to the advan- 
tages it will bring, and willing enough to 
pay the price for the talent specially put 
forth on their behalf. Thrifty English- 
women would scarcely credit the cost of 
some of these gorgeous and elaborate 
creations for “first nights.” Only the 
other day, when Mile. Magnier came out 
in“ AZ. le Ministre,” one of her dresses, 
a mass of extraordinarily rich embroidery, 
made up principally of the feathers of the 
bright-plumaged lophophore, cost a couple 
of hundred pounds. Again the sroussean, 
as it was not improperly styled, of Sara 
Bernhardt for her American trip was 
worth thousands of pounds; all Paris 
talked of it, and all who were privileged to 
enter the ateliers where they were pro- 
duced went to see the show. It is no 
wonder that dramatists like M. Dumas 
and critics like M. Sarcey complain that 
dress is destroying the drama, and sigh 
for the simpler surrounding which pleased 
our forefathers. Something of the same 
sort, but to a lesser degree, obtains with 
us: the dresses, if they are noteworthy, 
of any popular actress who has won a 
new success, are certain to be exhaus- 
tively canvassed; they are mentioned in 
general conversation, if not in the jour- 
nals of the day, and the wearer is con- 
stantly applied to for information as to 
where they were made. 

Since fashion has had such patrons 
and exponents, the whole tendency of 
dress has been towards the development 
of personal attractions. The greatest at- 
tention has been paid to the display of the 
figure. To secure a good “fit” has be- 
come quite a craze. Nothing less than 
perfection, skin tight, faultless, and with- 
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out a wrinkle, will satisfy fastidious 
ladies anxious to look their best. In 
obedience to this demand the employ- 
ment of good “fitters,” or “first hands,” 
is indispensable. In every good dress- 
making house, as a general rule the best 
artistes are of French extraction. Really 
capable performers command high sala- 
ries —two, three, even four hundred a 
year. The task is one of much difficulty ; 
indeed it demands a peculiar talent of its 
own. The mysteries of the droit fil, or 
cutting out to follow the line of the thread, 
the skill required to adapt patterns to the 
figure, cannot be exercised without long 
practice and deep knowledge. Added to 
these are the more occult considerations 
of hiding, supplementing, or toning down 
physical shortcomings. 

It is for this same absorbing reason, 
that of heightening effect to the’ utmost, 
that the styles of recent years have added 
rather than detracted from the beauty of 
form. In spite of all that has been pre- 
dicted, we are still spared the threatened 
reintroduction of the hideous hoop. The 
only chance of its reappearance would be 
to satisfy the craving for an abnormal 
slimness of waist. But this latter is at 
present accomplished by voluminous dra- 
pery upon the hips, which can be em- 
ployed without much loss of symmetry, or 


grotesqueness added to the natural lines 


of the figure. Those lines have been 
uniformly maintained, at their best, by 
the most recent fashions. The worst that 
can be said of any style of late has been 
that which encouraged exaggerated long 
waists; but this was short-lived, and has 
already given way toa less artificial shape. 
A still greater concession to the need for 
decorative embellishment has been made 
by the incessant introduction of more and 
more costly and varied materials. The 
inventiveness of manufacturers is ever 
on the stretch to try new combinations, to 
introduce new designs, new patterns, and 
new stuffs. Any close observer of ‘the 
fashions for the last few years will have 
noticed how change has followed change. 
Satin, tabooed for years since a murder- 
ess gave it a hateful notoriety, has re- 
turned to be fashionable for a time, and 
once more to die out, giving way to silks, 
velvets, and velvet brocade. It is not 
many years since that plush was all the 
rage; a stuff so strikingly effective and 
yet not too costly, that it soon gained wide- 
spread approval, the use of it lingering 
even with people of good taste, even after 
it had become vulgar and commonplace. 
Brocaded velvet was another variety of 
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stuff which long held its ground. Only 
now, after half-a-dozen years, is its popu- 
larity on the wane. Shot silk, again, a 
fashion of the past, has been recently re- 
vived, and is now in the full tide of popu- 
lar favor. Rare brocades carefully imi- 
tated from old pictures; velvets in com- 
bination with tulle; silks with velvet; 
laces of all kinds, and in rich profusion — 
all these in turn are or have been em- 
ployed. The same rule of constant variety 
applies with yet more force to fringes and 
ornamentation. There is frequent varia- 
tion in trimmings of all sorts. Passemen- 
teries and embroideries: the most elabo- 
rate applications of gold and silver, silk, 
beads, and jet upon the most costly stuffs, 
have been and are nearly always in vogue. 
The changes are rung most frequently 
upon jet, an especially favorite and al- 
ways decorative material, which has gone 
in and out, out and in, for a number of 
years, and which was only temporarily 
supplanted by colored beads. Ostrich 
feathers have had their day, and will al- 
ways be worn, especially as dress trim- 
mings; so has chenille in all colors and 
varieties. Colors again come and go as 
they did centuries back, when, for in- 
stance, all was “ neglected for purple, and 
from hat to shoe, milliners, mercers, dyers, 
could not supply enough.” We have seen 
quite recently the reproduction of the 
shade of lilac once known as mauve; the 
universal use of navy blue, of dark green, 
of cardinal red, of grey, and yellow for 
evening wear. Another color recentl 
popularized is the “crushed strawberry,” 
the fraise color which French milliners 
introduced last year, but which in this 
country became almost immediately vul- 
garized. The rage for effective orna- 
ment has extended to artificial flowers, 
which have been imitated with the most 
painstaking and artistic accuracy. Flow- 
ers are, just at this moment, somewhat 
discredited, but it is the mere caprice of 
fashion. Never have the reproductions 
of all, including the most costly varieties, 
been more perfect. Full-blown roses, their 
falling petals gemmed with dewdrops; 
orchids in splendid colors, the wisteria, 
azaleas, water-lilies, carnations ; the whole 
range of flowers, cultivated and wild, are 
available for decorative purposes. Fruit, 
again, of all kinds, grapes, cherries, 
plums; birds of gorgeous plumage, set up 
by the skill of a naturalist in lifelike atti- 
tudes, have been largely utilized. Last, 
but not least, furs — otter, beaver, skunk ; * 
seal-skin jackets and mantles in every 
variety of shape and price. Furs are per- 
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haps the most costly of all the materials 
used in feminine adornment. One hun- 
dred guineas is paid for a blue fox boa, 
and five hundred for a cloak lined with 
sables, and trimmed with sable tails. 

It will be readily understood from the 
foregoing that many causes combine to 
make fashions expensive, especially in 
their earliest phases, and when patronized 
by only the select few. There is first the 
craving for “fit” already specified, which 
calls for the employment of highly paid 
talent; there is next the costliness of the 
materials, which can only be manipulated 
by skilled and experienced needlewomen 
earning good wages. These items must 
add appreciably to the cost of production. 
There is yet again the considerable ex- 
pense attendant upon the introduction of 
new ideas. These are not struck out sud- 
denly and on the spur of the moment. 
Changes in dress are only arrived at after 
infinite patience and pains; the close 
study of ancient works of art, old pictures, 
old china, and rare engravings; all kinds 
of experimental research as to new con- 
trasts of colors; the arrangement and re- 
arrangement of drapery in artistic folds, 
these are the labors which precede the 
creation of a fresh style. Naturally that 
style, and the patterns which reproduce 
it, cannot be given away. Hence the 
seemingly high prices charged by Pari- 
sian dressmakers of the first class to 
English, American, and other foreign 
buyers, through whom the new patterns 
are distributed throughout the world. 
These prices are still further enhanced by 
the way in which the system bears upon 
the leading manufacturers. It is their 
business to contribute to variety by intro- 
ducing new designs. The whole of them, 
whether they make silks or satins, wool- 
lens, buttons, or fringes, must keep their 
inventive faculties forever on the stretch. 
They must produce continually or they 
will be left behind in the race; produce 
too on the mere chance, as a matter of 
speculation, never certain whether or not 
the new fabrics will please their fastidious 
clients, to whom they are submitted as 
the probable basis of new designs in 
dress. New looms can only be set up at 
great cost. If the new stuffs do not suc- 
ceed, a dead loss follows immediately. 
Even when they are accepted and passed 
on into the outer world the period of 
fruition is short-lived. The originals, es- 
sentially costly from the manner in which 
they are brought out, are speedily imi- 
tated, and in baser materials. The next 
downward step is their adoption by the 
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crowd, when they are at once discarded 
by the select few. By this time, however, 
new styles are already on the way, the 
process being almost always the same: 
introduced with difficulty, accepted with 
reserve, slowly made popular, and finally 
seen everywhere in a debased and vulgar- 
ized form. 

Nothing is more remarkable in modern 
dress than the rapid degeneracy of a 
fashion, when once it has ceased to be 
uncommon. All its worst features are 
immediately emphasized and forced into 
undue prominence. What was originally 
artistic and refined deteriorates into gross 
caricature. Many instances of this might 
be quoted. The mantle, known on its 
introduction as the “domino,” a creation 
of Worth’s adapted by English taste to 
English ways, soon caught the fancy of 
the crowd. Imitators seized upon its 
peculiar quaintness of outline and im- 
mediately exaggerated it into the ugly 
and unbecoming covering so long popular 
as the Mother Hubbard cloak. The same 
happened with the cleverly insinuated 
tournure, a suspicion of rounded contour, 
which speedily degenerated into the hide- 
ous and objectionable crinolinette. The 
same was observable in head-dresses. 
Pointed, poked-out bonnets became 
“grannies” in the hands of indifferent 
artists, and the large hats, so much ap- 
proved of by French ladies a year or two 
back, grew into the enormous machines 
piled up with ornament and vast in cir- 
cumference which have already become 
unfashionable in this country. The vul- 
gar depreciation of colors has been equally 
marked. Pink has come into fashion; so 
has mauve, Bismark, exragé, eau de Nile, 
peacock blue, all in turn to grow uni- 
versally common. The same has _ hap- 
pened with stuffs. Embossed velvets 
have just had their day, as plush had a 
short time ago, as satin will ere long again, 
and broché and silk. 

It is not difficult to trace the stages 
through which a fashion passes from its 
prime to its decadence, or to explain how 
it becomes depraved and debased. It is 
due principally to the insatiable desire of 
a number of ambitious people, not quite 
of the highest class, to clamber up to the 
topmost platform, and there rufile it out. 
with the best. They cannot be the rose, 
but they will live near it. But the lesson 
is necessarily an incomplete one. An 
artistic triumph in dress can no more be 
carried in the memory than an exquisite 
grouping of forms, or a changing ot color. 
It may be copied, but it cannot be repro- 
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duced; certainly not by the misdirected 
energies and little-instructed talent of an 
amateur. The beautiful original intrusted 
to unskilful hands, the painstaking lady’s 
maid or the cheap dressmakers, who 
“ make up ladies’ own materials,” appears 
next in a lower and more ignoble form. 
This is only the second stage in the de- 
terioration. There are few women with 
any pretensions who are not a centre to 
another and a lesser group, admired and 
imitated, as they have admired and im- 
itated. The style they have adopted and 
extolled is soon the property of dozens 
more. By this time it is familiar to the 
eye, seen frequently, and, with the crowd, 
in constant demand. Its widespread dis- 
semination now rapidly sets in. It has 
already lost its charm of freshness; its 
worst features, naturally the most salient, 
have been emphasized and caricatured, 
and in its depraved form it is turned out 
in thousands and thousands by the whole- 
sale manufacturers — mechanically, upon 
one stereotyped pattern, and at a price 
which brings it within the limits of the 
narrowest purse. Every kitchen-maid 
presently disports in what her mistress a 
year previously had imitated from some 
one above her, and the fashion is doomed. 

But the sheep have many leaders, and 
do not always rush one way. There are 
always many divergences from the ordi- 
nary line, many independent movements 
along strange roads outside the refular 
grooves. As our social conditions grow 
more and more chaotic and disturbed, so 
do many women claim to be a law to 
themselves and their followers in dress. 
This is helped partly by that absence of 
‘authoritative models already referred to; 
partly by the increased yearning in a 
large section of the sex for emancipation 
from all trammels. From this comes that 
spurious zstheticism which has made so 
common the shapeless, short-waisted gar- 
ments of faded hues embroidered with 
lilies. Artistic aspirations of a higher 
kind have led others to strive after a purer 
and more perfect ideal ; and the endeavor 
to introduce and popularize the costumes 
of ancient Greece, as seen by the produc- 
tion of Homeric tableaux, which Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton himself condescended to 
supervise, is only another instance of the 
independent spirit abroad in matters of 
dress. Increased intercourse with Paris, 
again, has added to the multiplicity of 
styles. A superstition largely prevails 
that whatever comes from Paris must be 
the right thing; whereas there are as 
many indifferent dressmakers there as in 
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London, if not more —artistes without 
invention or taste who are months behind 
the choicest fashions of the day. Yet 
numbers of self-opinionated people flock 
to Paris to buy from them at first hand, 
and upon their own judgment. Fit, taste- 
fulness, or suitability may be altogether 
ignored ; it is sufficient that their clothes 
come from Paris. 

Nevertheless it must be patent to every 
close observer that the number of En- 
glishwomen who dress well is daily in- 
creasing. Good taste is spreading, and 
with it a keener appreciation of good 
style. The true leader of fashion is more 
readily recognized, more generally ad- 
mired. Thereis no mistaking her. From 
head to foot, from bonnet to boot, her 
apparel is harmonious, in keeping with 
her complexion, her figure, and her char- 
acter. Colors are skilfully blended or 
judiciously contrasted without any extrav- 
agance; the one bright spot, if bright 
spot there be, is placed artistically as ina 
picture, in exactly the right place to crown 
the effect. The dress and its materials 
are before everything appropriate to the 
wearer and the occasion ; as much earnest 
thought has been devoted to make it espe- 
cially suited, in lines, drapery, cut, to the 
individual, as skill to the perfection of the 
fit. The well-dressed woman again knows 
not only what to wear but when to wear 
it. In the summer forenoon you will see 
her in the simplest of cottons, a dress 
absolutely plain and without ornament, 
without laces, fringes, decoration of any 
kind. In winter at the same time she is 
equally plainly dressed in cloth. Later 
in the day she changes to smarter clothes 
for more ceremonious duties, visits, after- 
noon parties, and teas — velvets and silks 
combined in winter, in summer rich gauzes 
and costly laces. In the evening, for 
dinner or ball, the most choice and splen- 
did masterpieces of the dressmaker’s art 
are reserved; the richest stuff set off 
with the most elaborate embroideries and 
the rarest jewels. But withal, even in 
this the last gorgeous stage into which 
the modest chrysalis has developed, os- 
tentatious display is scrupulously avoided. 
The highest art is to conceal art: to use 
the richest materials in compassing the 
utmost seeming simplicity. There is no 
heaviness, no overloading with ornament, 
no meaningless superadded decoration. 
The attire of a perfectly dressed woman 
is original without eccentricity, personal 
to herself yet following the latest fashion, 
attractive yet undemonstrative, develop- 
ing to the utmost her peculiar charms. 
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It has been said that woman in her dress 
owes more to art than to nature. This is 
especially true in modern days, and she 
who can use fashionable costume wisely 
with the innumerable adventitious aids it 
offers, adds much to the charm and grace- 
fulness of the modern world. 
G. ARMYTAGE. 


From Temple Bar. 
EX-MARSHAL BAZAINE’S APOLOGY. 


Tuis volume* recalls the darkest epi- 
sodes of the memorable war of 1870-1. 
Apart from its most disastrous results, 
the capitulation of Metz threw more dis- 
credit on the arms of France than any 
other event in the long series of her sad 
reverses, and completely eclipsed the 
capitulation of Ulm, deemed previously 
the worst catastrophe of the kind. Se- 
dan, no doubt, was an appalling defeat; 
but Macmahon’s army was an ill-organ- 
ized force, caught in a trap, so to speak, 
through an act of folly; and if Paris fell, 
it was after a display of heroism and en- 
durance which amazed Europe. But that 
a vast army, which had given ample proof 
of military worth in two great battles, and 
which, moreover, possessed the support 
of the most important stronghold of 
France, should have permitted a scarcely 
superior enemy to hem it in, and detain it 
for weeks; should have made no earnest 
attempt to escape; and, finally should 
have laid down its arms, without striking 
a blow, at the conqueror’s bidding, would, 
before the event, have been thought im- 
possible; and history, we repeat, affords 
no other example of a surrender equally 
humiliating and complete. If we view it, 
too, in all that ensued from it, the fall of 
Metz was the worst calamity that overtook 
France in a war of defeats; for it set free 
the investing force to crush the new- 
madé army of the Loire; and, in the cyn- 
ical words of the German camp, it “ oc- 
curred just in the nick of time” to pre- 
vent the raising of the siege of Paris, and 
to save the invaders from real danger. It 
was no wonder, then, that the French 
people should, after the close of the un- 
happy contest, have unanimously called 
to a strict account the unfortunate chief of 
the Army of the Rhine; and, bearing in 
mind the facts of the trial, and the neces- 
sarily excited passions of the time, we 


* Episodes de la Guerre de 1870 et le Blocus de Metz. 
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believe they displayed no small forbear- 
ance in not insisting on making a victim. 
Not unnaturally, however, ex-Marshal 
Bazaine protests against even the milder 
sentence of degradation pronounced 
against him; and this publication, which 
briefly describes the events of the war to 
the fall of Metz, and more fully the part 
he took in them, is avowedly a vindication 
of his conduct by himself. We have con- 
scientiously studied the book, but we can- 
not say that it has in the least changed the 
view we formed of the case at the time, on 
an examination of the admitted evidence. 
M. Bazaine, indeed, has_ sufficiently 
proved, what, however, had been already 
plain to competent and impartial inquir- 
ers, that some of the charges against him 
are false, and many exaggerated and over- 
strained, and he is entitled to complain of 
the peculiar character of the tribunal ar- 
rayed to decide his cause. He fairly re- 
fers, too, to the disorganization of the mil- 
itary services of the Second Empire, as at 
least palliating acts of his which other- 
wise would have been strongly con- 
demned; he justly asserts that he was in 
a position of extreme difficulty when he 
took the chief command; he has truly 
said that he was badly seconded, on sev- 
eral occasions, by his lieutenants; and he 
dwells with emphasis on the undoubted 
fact, that these officers sanctioned, or at 
least countenanced, a large part certainly 
of the very conduct which has been the 
subject of the gravestcensure. Yet, after 
making allowances of this kind, this apol- 
ogy is, we think, a failure; and history 
will, on the whole, ratify the sentence 
pronounced by the court of inquiry. It 
was not only that Bazaine was altogether 
unequal to a great command, and found 
himself to be an incapable chief; some 
of the serious charges against his con- 
duct have, we believe, been sustained; 
and we must place on record our clear 
opinion, that in circumstances which, 
above all, required single-mindedness, 
constancy, and the patriot’s heart, he did 
not do his duty to France. 

We must pass over the “General Re- 
marks” with which M. Bazaine begins 
his work. His observations on the de- 
fence of France, in the event of a future 
German invasion, are solid and just, if not 
original; but, as regards the estimate to 
be formed of himself, and of his conduct 
in the war of 1870, they certainly disclose 
too great a reliance on natural and artifi- 
cial obstacles, as means of contending 
against an enemy. No doubt mountain 
ranges, rivers, and fortresses are valuable 
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their value is ever lessening in modern 
war; trusting largely in them is a sure 
sign of the decay of military worth and 
strength; and Bazaine, we shall see, 
erred in this direction, though up toa 
certain point his error was one, we be- 
lieve, of judgment only. Except, too, as 
they tend to explain his own operations 
when in chief command, we shall not 
discuss his opinion at length, that, having 
regard to the relative numbers of the 
forces of the belligerent powers in the war 
of 1870-1, the strategy of the French, at 
the beginning of the campaign, ought to 
have been essentially defensive only ; and, 
with this object, that the French armies 
should have been assembled far within 
the frontier, should have occupied strong 
and well-known positions, and should not 
have offered, but accepted battles, until 
they had baffled the enemy and worn him 
out. Unquestionably there is much to be 
said for this view; it would probably have 
been the advice of Wellington had he had 
the direction of the war for France; and 
as modern small arms greatly increase the 
efficacy of the defence on the field of bat- 
tle, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
French troops — the campaigns of Villars 
establish the contrary — are incapable of 
defensive tactics, we shall not say that a 
plan of this kind, ably carried out by a 
competent chief, would not have been on 
the whole the best. What concerns us 
here to notice, is, that Bazaine attempted 
to adopt this scheme, though he did so 
under very bad conditions, and when de- 
cided success was scarcely probable; and 
this certainly shows to some extent that 
in part of his operations at least he acted 
up to the best of his judgment, even if he 
was wanting in insight and skill. 

M. Bazaine — and for this he deserves 
credit—is kind to the memory of Na- 
poleon III.; but he properly dwells, to 
excuse himself, on the mistakes com- 
mitted by the ill-fated emperor, during 
the brief period when he had the chief 
command. As is well known, his plan for 
the campaign was founded on that of his 
great uncle, when he invaded Belgium in 
1815; he intended to collect two hundred 
and fifty thousand men, to assume a rapid 
and bold offensive, and to separate and 
defeat the German armies, making up for 
a large superiority of force by quick, 
vigorous, and well-combined movements. 
Unfortuately, however, not to dwell on 
his want of genius and experience in war, 
Napoleon I11., unlike the first Napoleon, 
was ignorant of the real state of his 
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armies; and, as one hundred and eighty 
thousand men only were assembled by 
the first week of August, his meditated at- 
tack became impossible. His best course 
certainly would now have been to have 
fallen back and stood on the defensive, 
but he hesitated to retreat in the face of 
Europe; and, just like Brunswick before 
Jena, he clung to the frontier, with a force 
comparatively weak, and widely divided, 
within easy reach of his gigantic enemy. 
All this was utterly false strategy ; but it 
is at least curious that neither Bazaine 
himself, nor any general in the French 
army, seems to have seriously warned 
their sovereign of the probable result. 
When hostilities broke out Bazaine was 
given the command only of a single corps. 
It is alleged that disappointment at this 
supposed slight made him sluggish, and 
all but disloyal from the first; but the 
charge scarcely deserves attention. By 
the 5th of August he was placed at the 
head, provisionally, of three corps d’ar- 
mée,; but, as he was still under the con- 
trol of the emperor, his operations need 
not be noticed. He has been severely 
blamed for not sending aid to Frossard 
at Spicheren on the 6th; but it is very 
doubtful if this was within his power ; and 
the truth seems to be that the false posi- 
tion of Frossard himself, and his bad 
conduct, assured the Germans their dear- 
bought victory. On the gth Bazaine was 
named chief of the whole French army 
west of the Vosges; but he was still 
scarcely in independent command; and 
this must be borne in mind in reviewing 
his conduct. The position of the whole 
imperial army had already become ex 
tremely critical; the defeat of Spicheren 
had broken its centre; that of Worth had 
shattered its right wing, and sent it away 
in eccentric retreat; and its separated 
parts, confused and disheartened, were 
falling back, at increasing distances, while 
the huge German masses were in steady 
pursuit. Bazaine, in command of the 
French left and centre, wished, he says, 
to make a stand on the Nied, and to en- 
deavor to drive the invaders back; and, 
had he succeeded in winning a battle, he 
would have tried to join Macmahon, who, 
after Worth, was making his way, with 
the French right, through the passes of 
the Vosges, for the plains of Champagne; 
Bazaine’s object being to unite the whole 
French army, in advance of Nancy, and 
there to await the enemy’s attack, in for- 
midable and carefully prepared positions. 
Whether this plan would have succeeded 
or not, it was in accordance with sound 
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strategy; and, as we wish to be just to a 
fallen man, we do not hesitate to say it 
was the best conception of any French 
chief in this phase of the war. The em- 
peror, however, rejected the scheme; and 
as he still directed the operations as a 
whole, we shall not blame Bazaine for 
yielding on the point, though he ought, 
we think, to have urged his advice more 
decidedly on his unhappy sovereign. On 
the 12th of August, Napoleon I11., aware, 
doubtless, of his incapacity in the field, 
and terrified by the opinion of Paris, re- 
signed formally the supreme command; 
and Bazaine was appointed general-in- 
chief of the whole mass of the French 
forces, with full power to control every- 
thing. The situation had not greatly 
changed, though the French left and cen- 
tre had approached Metz, Macmahon had 
fallen away southward, and the invaders 
had very nearly interposed between the 
divided hostile forces; and Bazaine re- 
curred to his original plan, hoping to 
strike the Germans, already on his flank, 
and, should he succeed, to effect his junc- 
tion with the Duke of Magenta and accept 
a battle. The emperor, however, again 
made objections to this rational project; 
it would appear too, that no pains were 
taken to communicate with Macmahon 
and his force; and Bazaine, in an evil 
hour for France, abandoned what we be. 
lieve was the right course for himself and 
his army. His responsibility, we think, 
begins here; and his conduct must be 
gravely condemned. He ought to have 
offered to give up his command if be was 
not permitted to carry out his views, he 
ought certainly to have sent orders, pre- 
cise and complete, to his distant col- 
league ; in a word, if he was to lead at all, 
he ought to have done what became a 
leader. Yet, let us add, that more than 
one chief of the Second Empire gave 
equal proof of indecision, weakness, and 
slackness in this extraordinary and disas- 
trous campaign. 

The directions to which Bazaine yielded 
were to retreat from the Moselie to the 
Meuse, and to move the army from Metz 
to Verdun. The operation was to begin 
on the 13th; but it was undertaken against 
the marshal’s will; and there is ample 
proof that he made no haste on an occa- 
sion when every moment was precious. 
Meanwhile the Germans, with the ulte- 
rior object of gathering on the enemy’s 
flank and rear, attacked the French just 
to the east of Metz, their purpose being 
to detain Bazaine, while they intercepted 
his retreat to the Meuse. The marshal 
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accepted the proffered conflict; and, as 
this fell in with his previous view, we 
believe he did so with real pleasure, 
though he has since declared that his 
lieutenants made the battle more general 
than he intended. At Borny he showed 
some tactical skill, and succeeded in 
throwing the enemy back; but, though 
the Germans had suffered in the field, 
Von Moltke had gained his strategic ob- 
ject, for he had kept back the whole 
French army, and he was gradually ap- 
proaching their line of retreat. On the 
15th, Bazaine again began to draw his 
army off towards the Meuse; and a great 
commander, we certainly think, with a 
settled purpose to effect the movement, 
ought to have succeeded with little diffi- 
culty. At this moment the German masses 
were still far from the French line of 
retreat; their cavalry only, and a few 
divisions of foot, were even menacing the 
flanks of the enemy; and as Von Moltke 
had still a wide circuit to make, and Ba- 
zaine held all the shorter lines, he ought 
to have made good his way to Verdun. 
In the delays that ensued he has pleaded 
excuses: the bad state of the bridges at 
Metz, and the little zeal of more than one 
subordinate; but the march was probably 
against his will, and was not pressed by 
him with an earnest purpose; and he 
committed a grave error in not destroying 
the bridges on the Moselle above Metz, 
which he must have known would be 
seized by the enemy, and in not reconnoi- 
tring the march of the Germans who, he 
must have heard, were not far from his 
flank. By the evening of the 15th, the 
French army was several miles to the 
west of Metz, its advanced posts reaching 
Mars la Tour; and, feeble and slow as its 
movements had been, it still possessed 
the means of an easy retreat. A dem- 
onstration, however, by a few German 
horsemen threw a panic into its leading 
divisions, and this seems to have stopped 
the whole army; at least a night march, 
which was quite possible, and must have 
succeeded, was not attempted. Bazaine 
censures a lieutenant for this disastrous 
check; but as commander-in-chief he 
ought to have been at the point where 
there was most danger; and, in any event, 
he is responsible for allowing a mere mis- 
hap to arrest a movement on which issues 
of the gravest kind depended. The next 
day was the 16th of August; and had a 
real leader commanded the French, they 
would not only have effected their retreat, 
| but have gained a brilliant, perhaps a 
| great victory. On that day a single Gere 












man corps, supported, but not until late, 
by another, attacked and brought to bay 
five French corps;‘that is, from sixty to 
seventy thousand men stopped and de- 
feated one hundred and fifty thousand, 
not inferior to them in martial worth, in 
an operation of supreme importance. Ba- 
zaine showed personal courage at Mars la 
Tour, and led the troops under his eyes 
ably; but he had no command over the 
battle as a whole, and whatever excuses 
may be made for him, he proved that he 
had not the least capacity for conducting 
great operations of war. Von Moltke 
was fortunate on this occasion; his bold 
plan of cutting off his enemy ought, on 
all the chances, to have been frustrated; 
and Prince Frederick Charles, who con- 
ducted the attack with an audacity that 
was all but reckless, had reason to be 
glad that Bazaine was his foe. If the 
Prussian chief had avenged Auerstadt, 
he had not had to deal with a man like 
Davoust! 

The Germans had suffered as much as 
the French in the battle of the 16th of 
August; and their supports were still 
nearly a march distant. The question 
thus arises why, on the next day, Bazaine 
did not continue to retreat to Verdun, 
making use of his largely superior forces 
to sweep away the enemy collecting on his 
flank. The German commanders feared 
this stroke; Prince Frederick Charles, 
after the war ended, has pertinently asked, 
“Why did not the marshal attack boldly 
upon the 17th?” —and there can be no 
doubt that the means of escape were still 
open to the French army. Bazaine, how- 
ever, instead of advancing, fell back with 
his whole force towards Metz, alleging as a 
reason that he had not munitions sufficient 
to fight another battle. This statement 
is altogether denied by many witnesses at 
the court-martial ; it is contradicted by the 
significant fact that the French army had 
enough munitions for the terrible encoun- 
ter of the 18th; and we are constrained 
to believe that in this particular M. Ba- 
zaine’s memory must be in error. It is 
evident, in truth, that in his inmost mind 
he had never approved the march to Ver- 
dun; he readily abandoned an operation 
he disliked, and he discloses what were 
his real thoughts, when he remarks that 
after the 16th he resolved to take a de- 
fensive position, and accept a battle. 
This accounts for his retrograde move- 
ment, and in some manner explains his 
slackness and indecision at Mars la Tour ; 
and though in the state of the French 
affairs he ought to have tried to make 
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good his retreat—for this was the only 
certain way to effect his junction with the 
Duke of Magenta, and to avoid terrible 
danger for himself — we shall not say that 
his resolve was more than an error of 
judgment on a doubtful question. By 
the morning of the 18th the whole French 
army, still probably one hundred and 
thirty thousand strong, was arrayed in 
the uplands west of Metz, its right hold- 
ing St. Privat la Montagne; the centre 
filling the space between Amanvillers, 
Montigny, and Rozerieulles, and the left 
resting on the slopes that lead into the 
deep valleys on the banks of the Moselle. 
The position was in some respects of 
prodigious strength: the French front 
was covered by farms and villages which 
formed pervert A points of defence, and 
the swelling ground gave the fullest scope 
to the play of cannon and of arms of pre- 
cision. Towards midday the great Ger- 
man host, concentrated only by this time, 
and certainly two hundred and thirty 
thousand men, was directed against this 
formidable line; and for several hours it 
made no impression, and at more than 
one point was completely beaten. So 
strong, indeed, was the nature of the 
ground, and so stern and fierce the de- 
fence, that a general who understood the 
battle would certainly have retained the 
position that day, for until night ap- 
proached the assailants’ efforts had every- 
where been repulsed with success. Ba- 
zaine, however, as at Mars la Tour, had 
no eyes for his army as a whole; he re- 
mained sluggishly on the extreme left, 
and he was too late in despatching sup- 
ports to the French right in the time of 
danger. This just enabled Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, as darkness fell, to outflank 
this wing,and carry St. Privat by a turn- 
ing movement, and the whole position 
having become untenabie, the French 
army was compelled to retreat. No im- 
partial student of the day can doubt that 
if the Imperial Guard had been moved in 
time to the assistance of the imperilled 
right, the final attack would have been 
repulsed ; and whatever Bazaine may say 
to the contrary, he was responsible for 
the loss of the battle. 

The result of Gravelotte — the name of 
the conflict—was to cause the French 
army to return to Metz, and to remain un- 
der the guns of the fortress. In these 
operations, since the 13th of August, the 
accusers of Bazaine see proofs of treason, 
and have accumulated all kinds of charges 
against him. He had resolved to isolate 
himself from the empire, to await the is- 
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sue of events at Metz, and to keep intact 
his army for his own purposes; and with 
this object he had refused to continue 
the retreat to Verdun on the 17th, and 
had fallen back on Metz when an oc- 
casion offered. These charges, we think, 
are far-fetched and absurd; and Ba- 
zaine’s conduct was as yet consistent 
with perfect loyalty to the State and his 
trust, though we believe he disliked the 
march to the Meuse, did not exert him- 
self to carry out the movement, and in 
the great battles of the 16th and 18th 
showed none of the powers of a great 
commander, if not wanting in a mere 
soldier’s courage. The French army 
remained inactive for nearly a week after 
Gravelotte; and as its losses had been 
immense, we shall scarcely censure its 
chief for this, though we may observe that 
the invading force, which had suffered at 
least in equal proportion, found time to 
begin the investment of Metz. The right 
wing of the Army of the Rhine, recruited 
by large additions of strength, had now 
been rallied under Macmahon, and had 
already begun that ill-omened march, with 
the view of joining hands with Bazaine, 
which was to end in the disaster of Se- 
dan. Here again treachery has been 
imputed to Bazaine: it is said that, as 
early as the 23rd of August, he had been 
informed of Macmahon’s movement, and 
that not only he made no effort to give 
aid to his advancing colleague, but that 
a weak demonstration, attempted from 
Metz on the 26th by part of his forces, 
had only the effect of informing the Ger- 
mans of the operations designed against 
them, and may have been made for this 
very object. This charge, however, we 
are convinced is false: a comparison of 
dates has satisfied us that neither Ba- 
zaine nor one of his officers was aware, 
on the 23rd, that Macmahon was coming; 
and though it is true that the army at 
Metz marched out of its camps, and re- 
turned on the 26th, without even firing a 
hostile shot, it is only fair to add that this 
singular conduct was deliberately ap- 
proved by a council of war, which ad- 
vised that, in the existing state of affairs, 
it was true strategy to cling to the for- 
tress. By the 29th, Bazaine had heard, 
we believe for the first time, of Macma- 
hon’s approach; and unquestionably he 
made an attempt, at least, to break 
through the investing lines, and to march 
from Metz to support his colleague. It 
has been justly thought that a real com- 
mander would have succeeded on this 
occasion ; for the spirit of the French was 
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still unbroken; the German lines were 
not nearly completed; and, disseminated 
as the besiegers were over a circle of 
fully fifty miles, they were in weak force 
at almost all points. Once more, how- 
ever, Bazaine showed that he was not 
equal to a great command; he selected, 
indeed, his objective well; but his move- 
ments were extraordinarily slow; he did 
not combine, as was essential, his frontal 
attacks with attacks in flank; he made no 
use of his ample reserves; and the re- 
sults were that the superior forces, which 
the French might have brought against 
the points assailed, were not actively or 
at all engaged; and that the Germans, 
though hardly pressed, were ultimately 
able to hold their ground. After several 
hours of ill-directed fighting, the French 
sullenly returned to camp; the issue being 
due, not, we believe, to double-dealing on 
the part of Bazaine, but in the main to his 
own want of skill, though his lieutenants, 
too, are not free from blame. 

Up to this point we acquit Bazaine of 
the gravest accusations made against him. 
He had certainly committed serious mis- 
takes, and had proved that he could not 
direct acampaign. He was wrong in not 
pressing the retreat to the Meuse; he had 
blundered at Mars la Tours and Grave- 
lotte; his sortie from Metz was a feeble 
attempt; and his strategy in accepting 
battle on the 18th, and clinging to Metz, 
had proved unfortunate. Yet though he 
had not fought as good a fight as Worth, 
his conduct had not been more faulty, 
taken altogether, than that of Macma- 
hon’s; and he had not shown the abso- 
lute want of decision of that marshal 
which led to Sedan. From this time, 
however, we must concur in the weighty 
charges that affect his character, though 
some extenuation may be pleaded for him. 
About the 4th or sth of September he 
became aware of the disaster of Sedan; 
and a few days afterwards he was in- 
formed of the fall of Napoleon II]. and 
the empire, and of the new régime that 
had been set up in Paris. This volume 
shows what were the effects of these 
grave events on his mind and conduct, and 
explains the attitude which, unhappily for 
himself, he assumed, as general-in-chief, 
at Metz. He felt assured, it is quite evi- 
dent, that France could make no further 
resistance, and that a national defence 
was a mere illusion; and he doubtless ex- 
pected that, in a few days, triumphant 
Germany would dictate peace, and that 
Napoleon III. would return to the throne, 
a defeated but still an acknowledged ruler, 
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At the same time he had become satisfied 
that he had not the power to break out 
from Metz, and that it was inexpedient to 
make the attempt; and he wished the war 
to come to an end, for he dreaded the 
fate of Sedan for his army. Under the 
influence of these wretched convictions, 
he began that correspondence with the 
enemy in the field which, palliate it as we 
may to a certain extent, was certainly 
grossly culpable conduct. We shall not 
blame him for merely seeking intelligence 
from Prince Frederick Charles, for that 
may have been a courtesy of war; nor 
even for stupidly lending an ear to the 
counsels and hints of a spy like Regnier, 
though stupidity of this kind was all but 
criminal. But it was inexcusable, in our 
opinion, that in his negotiations with the 
German chiefs, he plainly let them per- 
ceive his view, that France could no 
longer continue the war, and that his own 
army was alrea'y powerless; and it was a 
breach of duty, of the very gravest kind, 
even on the assumption that Napoleon 
III. was still de jure the sovereign of 
France, and that the de facto government 
was a mere shadow, to intimate to them 
that the force at Metz might be employed, 
practically, under their command, as an 
instrument to restore order. We quote a 
few words from a confidential minute to 
an aide-de-camp, which, we regret to say, 
proves that he was taking a wholly mis- 
taken course, and cannot in any way be 
justified ; ‘ The military question has been 
decided; the German armies are victori- 
ous; and the king of Prussia cannot set 
much value on the barren triumph of ds- 
solving the only army which, at this crisis, 
can put down anarchy in our unhappy 
country. ... The French army (at Metz) 
would be able to restore order, and could 
protect society. ... By its action it 
would give Prussia pledges for the de- 
mands which she may be entitled to make 
on the present occasion.” 

When these lines were written, the 
Army of the Rhine was still one hundred 
and fifty thousand strong; it had not been 
really beaten in the field; and it was still 
a well-organized, nay, a splendid force. 
It was shameful, therefore, that its com- 
mander should represent it to be a mere 
nullity; and should offer it, as it were, to 
its foes as a victim, while its courage and 
power were still unbroken. ‘Come take 
our arms,” was the Spartan’s reply to the 
summons of the vast Persian hosts; “ We 
give you up our arms,” was the speech of 
Bazaine to an enemy scarcely victorious 
as yet; and history will certainly point the 
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moral. As for the proposal that the army 
at Metz should be made use of “to re-es- 
tablish order,” must not its chief have 
guessed that this, very probably, would be 
to kindle a.civil war in France, and to 
employ against her people the very instru- 
ment entrusted to him to oppose its ene- 
mies? Nor was even this gross betrayal 
of his trust the only criminal act of the 
marshal; his political intrigues, it is but 
too evident, determined his conduct asa 
commander, and paralyzed his operations 
at Metz. His first duty to France and his 
troops was to endeavor to force the lines 
of investment, for his army was the one 
hope of the country, and its fate was cer- 
tain should it remain inactive; yet, after 
his one half-hearted sortie, he made not 
even an attempt of this kind; a few dem- 
onstrations, not worth noticing, were the 
only signs he gave of the life of the still 
magnificent army in his hands; and a 
force, which might still have done mighty 
deeds, was literally allowed “to rot in ob- 
struction.” Let it not be said, as Bazaine 
asserts, that the effort would have been 
“criminal folly;” that the German lines 
had become impregnable; and that, in 
any event, had his army broken through, 
it must have been pursued and destroyed 
by the enemy. Such observations are 
mere drivelling; had he harassed the 
Germans by constant attacks, and steadily 
constructed counter-approaches; had he 
turned to account the immense advantages 
he possessed in the possession of Metz, 
and by the occupation of the course of the 
Moselle, it stands to reason that he would 
have succeeded in carrying the besieger’s 
works at some points, and perhaps in 
winning a great pitched battle. As for 
the supposition that if his army had once 
made good its way out of Metz, it would 
have been followed and utterly ruined, 
this is assuming a power of marching and 
of concentration by a divided enemy — 
distributed over a vast circumference — 
which never has yet been seen in war; 
and it may be confidently said that the 
assumption is false. On the whole, we 
entirely concur in the view of a competent 
critic on this suuject: ‘What ought to 
have been done, was to make great and 
repeated sorties, to give the enemy no 
rest, in a word to wear him out, and ren- 
der the investment impossible. ... By 
steadily continuing these operations, the 
marshal would not only have set himself 
free, but, with a little intelligence and 
skill, might have assumed the offensive 
against Prince Frederick Charles, and 
| made him suffer for the rash enterprise 
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of attempting, with an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, to invest another of 
one hundred and fifty thousand in an en- 
trenched camp.” And as for what was 
the duty of a marshal of France in such 


circumstances, we may quote Napoleon: | 
“ What is a general todo if he is hemmed | 
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criminal. From that time, however, he 
did not do his duty in three points of the 
first importance: his dealings with the 
enemy made his army useless, when it 
might have been employed with immense 
effect; his neglect to endeavor to break 
out from Metz was culpable in the highest 


in by superior forces? Wecan make no | degree ; and his remissness in not defend- 


answer but that of Horace. In an ex- 
traordinary situation, extraordinary reso- 
lution is needed; the firmer the resistance 
shown, the greater will be the chance to 
obtain aid, and to cut a way through... . 
This question, we think, admits of no 
other solution, without ruining the spirit 
of a nation and leading to terrible dis- 
asters.” 

Bazaine, therefore, was greatly to blame 
for not endeavoring to break out from 
Metz, and for not making an active de- 
fence. Yet even this does not nearly fill 
up what we must describe as the measure 
of his guilt. Granting, for the sake of 
argument, that he had not the power to 
carry by force the German lines, it was 
his bounden duty to hold out at Metz, and 
to maintain a passive defence to the last; 
and for this purpose he should have 
spared no effort to extract supplies from 
the adjoining district, and to husband 
these with the most economic forethought. 
A study of the evidence convinces us that 
he neglected his trust in both these re- 
spects; more forage and food might have 
been procured, and what there was at 
Metz was not strictly cared for; and 
though it is, no doubt, an exaggeration to 
say that the place might have held out till 
Christmas, it surrendered, we think, three 
or four weeks before this would have be- 
come necessary under judicious manage- 
ment. This alone is enough to condemn 
Bazaine; and as we have pointed out, the 
terrible result was of inestimable value to 
the German chiefs, and absolutely fatal to 
the cause of France. As for the capitula- 
tion itself — that one hundred and seven- 
ty-three thousand men, with the support 
of a first-rate fortress, should have laid 
down their arms to two hundred thousand 
without even fighting a last battle —this 
is unparalleled in the annals of war; it is 
a stain on the martial renown of France, 
which not even all her glories can hide; 
and we shall not dwell on the unhappy 
subject. Our estimate, therefore, of Ba- 
zaine’s conduct may be gathered from 
what we have already written. As a gen- 
eral-in-chief, he was throughout a failure, 
though not without some of the gifts of a 
soldier; but up to the fall of Napoleon 


III. we do not consider any of his acts | reports. 
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ing the fortress, even passively, to the 
last moment, was a capital fault, which 
had fatal results. No doubt something 
may be said for him: his position, in the 
revolutionary state of France, was one of 
great, nay, of extreme difficulty ; and* in 
all that he did, and that he left undone, 
his lieutenants must share the blame with 
him. This, however, cannot excuse his 


conduct; in our opinion he was rightly 
condemned ; and for our part he was, we 
think, fortunate in escaping the fate of 
Admiral Byng. 


* His lieutenants would, we believe, have been justi- 
fied in insisting on his changing his operations and in 
deposing him had he refused. This, however, would 
have been an extreme measure; but they are greatly to 
blame for their acquiescence in his conduct. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY ARTHUR CAYLEY, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.. SADLERIAN PRO- 
FESSOR OF PURE MATHEMATICS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, PRESIDENT, 


SINCE our last meeting we have been 
deprived of three of our most distin- 
guished members. The loss by the death 
of Prof. Henry John Stephen Smith is a 
very grievous one to those who knew and 
admired and loved him, to his university, 
and to mathematical science, which he 
cultivated with such ardor and success. 
I need hardly recall that the branch of 
mathematics to which he had specially 
devoted himself was that most interesting 
and difficult one, the theory of numbers. 
The immense range of this subject, con- 
nected with and ramifying into so many 
others, is nowhere so well seen as in the 
series of reports on the progress thereof, 
brought up unfortunately only to the year 
1865, contributed by him to the reports 
of the Association ; but it will still better 
appear when to these are united (as wilh 
be done in the collected works in course 
of publication by the Clarendon Press) 
his other mathematical writings, many of 
them containing his own further devel- 
opments of theories referred to in the 
There have been recently or are 
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being published many such collected edi- 
tions — Abel, Cauchy, Clifford, Gauss, 
Green, Jacobi, Lagrange, Maxwell, Rie- 
mann, Steiner. Among these the works 
of Henry Smith will occupy a worthy 
position. 

More recently, General Sir Edward 
Sabine, K.C.B., for twenty-one years gen- 
eral secretary of the Association, and a 
trustee, president of the meeting at Bel- 
fast in the year 1852, and for many years 
treasurer and afterwards president of the 
Royal Society, has been taken from us at 
an age exceeding the ordinary age of man. 
Born October, 1788, he entered the Royal 
Artillery in 1803, and commanded batter- 
jes at the siege of Fort Erie in 1814; 
made magnetic and other observations in 
Ross and Parry’s north polar exploration 
in 1818-19, and in a series of other voy- 
ages. He contributed to the Association 
reports on magnetic forces in 1836-7-8, 
and about forty papers to the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions ; originated the system 
of magnetic observatories, and otherwise 
signally promoted the science of terres- 
trial magnetism. 

There is yet a very great loss; another 
late president and trustee of the Associa- 
tion, one who has done for it so much, and 
has so often attended the meetings, whose 
presence among us at this meeting we 
might have hoped for —the president of 
the Royal Society, William Spottiswoode. 
It is unnecessary to say anything of his 
various merits: the place of his burial, 
the crowd of sorrowing friends who were 
present in the Abbey, bear witness to the 
esteem in which he was held. . 

I take the opportunity of mentioning 
the completion of a work promoted by the 
Association: the determination by Mr. 
James Glaisher of the least factors of the 
missing three out of the first nine million 
numbers: the volume containing the sixth 
million is now published. 

I wish to speak to you to-night upon 
mathematics. I am quite aware of the 
difficulty arising from the abstract nature 
of my subject; and if, as I fear, many or 
some of you, recalling the presidential 
addresses at former meetings—for in- 
stance, the 7ésumé and survey which we 
had at York of the progress, during the 
half century of the lifetime of the Asso- 
ciation, of a whole circle of sciences — 
biology, paleontology, geology, astron- 
omy, chemistry —so much more familiar 
to you, and in which there was so much 
to tell of the fairy-tales of science; or at 
Southampton, the discourse of my friend 
who has in such kind terms introduced 
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me to you, on the wondrous practical ap- 
plications of science to electric lighting, 
telegraphy, the St. Gothard Tunnel, and 
the Suez Canal, gun-cotton, and a host of 
other purposes, and with the grand con- 
cluding speculation on the conservation 
of solar energy: if, I say, recalling these 
or any earlier addresses, you should wish 
that you were now about to have, from a 
different president, a discourse on a dif- 
ferent subject, I can very well sympathize 
with you in the feeling. 

But, be this as it may, I think it is more 
respectful to you that I should speak to 
you upon and do my best to interest you 
in the subject which has occupied me, and 
in which I am myself most interested. 
And in another point of view, I think it 
is right that the address of a president 
should be on his own subject, and that 
different subjects should be thus brought 
in turn before the meetings. So much 
the worse, it may be, for a particular meet- 
ing; but the meeting is the individual, 
which on evolution principles must be 
sacrificed for the development of the race. 

Mathematics connect themselves on the 
one side with common life and the physi- 
cal sciences; on the other side with phil- 
osophy, in regard to our notions of space 
and time; and in the questions which 
have arisen as to the universality and 
necessity of the truths of mathematics, 
and the foundation of our knowledge of 
them. I would remark here that the con- 
nection (if it exists) of arithmetic and 
algebra with the notion of time is far less 
obvious than that of geometry with the 
notion of space. 

As to the former side, I am not making 
before you a defence of mathematics; but 
if I were I should desire to do it—in 
such manner as in the “ Republic” Soc- 
rates was required to defend justice, quite 
irrespectively of the worldly advantages 
which may accompany a life of virtue and 
justice, and to show that, independently 
of all these, justice was a thing desirable 
in itself and for its own sake —xot by 
speaking to you of the utility of mathe- 
matics in any of the questions of common 
life or of physical science. Still less 
would I speak of this utility before, I 
trust, a friendly audience, interested or 
willing to appreciate an interest in mathe- 
matics in itself and for its own sake. 
would, on the contrary, rather consider 
the obligations of mathematics to these 
different subjects as the sources of math- 
ematical theories now as remote from 
them, and in as different a region of 
thought — for instance, geometry from the 
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- measurement of land, or the theory of 
numbers from arithmetic— as a river at 
its mouth is from its mountain source. 

On the other side the general opinion 
has been and is that it is indeed by ex- 
perience that we arrive at the truths of 
mathematics, but that experience is not 
their proper foundation: the mind itself 
contributes something. This is involved 
in the Platonic theory of reminiscence; 
looking at two things, trees or stones or 
anything else, which seem to us more or 
less equal, we arrive at the idea of equal- 
ity: but we must have had this idea of 
equality before the time when first seeing 
the two things we were led to regard them 
as coming up more or less perfectly to 
this idea of equality; and the like as re- 
gards our idea of the beautiful, and in 
other cases, 

The same view is expressed in the an- 
swer of Leibnitz, the W7zsi ¢ntellectus ipse, 
to the scholastic dictum, Wihzlin intellectu 
guod non prius in sensu: there is nothing 
in the intellect which was not first in sen- 
sation, except (said Leibnitz) the intellect 
itself. And so again in the * Critick of 
Pure Reason,” Kant’s view is that, while 
there is no doubt but that all our cogni- 
tion begins with experience, we are nev- 
ertheless in possession of cognitions @ 


priori, independent, not of this or that 
experience, but absolutely so of all expe- 
rience, and in particular that the axioms 
of mathematics furnish an example of 


such cognitions @ priori. Kant holds 
further that space is no. empirical concep- 
tion which has been derived from external 
experiences, but that in order that sensa- 
tigns may be referred to something ex- 
ternal, the representation of space must 
already lie at the foundation; and that the 
external experience is itself first only 
possible by this representation of space. 
And in like manner time is no empirical 
conception which can be deduced from an 
experience, but it is a necessary represen- 
tation lying at the foundation of all intui- 
tions. 

And so in regard to mathematics, Sir 
W. R. Hamilton, in an introductory lecture 
on astronomy (1836), observes: “ These 
purely mathematical sciences of algebra 
and geometry are sciences of the pure 
reason, deriving no weight and no assis- 
tance from experiment, and isolated or at 
least isolable from all outward and acci- 
dental phenomena. The idea of order, 
with its subordinate ideas of number and 
figure, we must not indeed call innate 
ideas, if that phrase be defined to imply 





that all men must possess them with equal 
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clearness and fulness; they are, however, 
ideas which seem to be so far born with 
us that the possession of them in any 
conceivable degree is only the develop- 
ment of our original powers, the unfolding 
of our proper humanity.” 

The general questions of the ideas of 
space and time, the axioms and definitions 
of geometry, the axioms relating to num- 
ber, and the nature of mathematical rea- 
soning, are fully and ably discussed in 
Whewell’s “ Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences ” (1840), which may be regarded 
as containing an exposition of the whole 
theory. 

But it is maintained by John Stuart 
Mill that the truths of mathematics, in 
particular those of geometry, rest on ex- 
perience; and as regards geometry, the 
same view is on very different grounds 
maintained by the mathematician Rie- 
mann. 

It.is not so easy as at first sight it ap- 
pears to make out how far the views taken 
by Mill in his “System of Logic Ratio- 
cinative and Inductive” (ninth edition, 
1879) are absolutely contradictory to those 
which have been spoken of; they profess 
to be so; there are most definite asser- 
tions (supported by argument), for in- 
stance, p. 263: “It remains to inquire 
what is the ground of our belief in axioms, 
what is the evidence on which they rest. 
I answer, they are experimental truths, 
generalizations from experience. The 
proposition ‘ Two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space,’ or, in other words, two 
straight lines which have once met cannot 
meet again, is an induction from the evi- 
dence of our senses.” But 1 cannot help 
considering a previous argument (p. 259) 
as very materially modifying this absolute 
contradiction. Afterinquiring “ Why are 
mathematics by almost all philosophers 
. . » considered to be independent of the 
evidence of experience and observation, 
and characterized as systems of necessary 
truth?” Mill proceeds (I quote the whole 
passage) as follows: “ The answer I con- 
ceive to be that this character of necessity 
ascribed to the truths of mathematics, and 
even (with some reservations to be here- 
after made) the peculiar certainty ascribed 
to them, is a delusion, in order to sustain 
which it is necessary to suppose that those 
truths relate to and express the properties 
of purely imaginary objects, It is ac- 
knowledged that the conclusions of geom- 
etry are derived partly at least from the 
so-called definitions, and that these defini- 
tions are assumed to be correct represen- 
tations, as far as they go, of the objects 
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with which geometry is conversant. Now 
we have pointed out that from a definition 
as such no proposition, unless it be one 
concerning the meaning of a word, can 
ever follow, and that what apparently fol- 
lows from a definition follows in reality 
from an implied assumption that there 
exists a real thing conformable thereto. 
This assumption in the case of the defini- 
tions of geometry is not strictly true: 
there exist no real things exactly con- 
formable to the definitions, There exist 
no real points without magnitude, nolines 
without breadth, nor perfectly straight, no 
circles with all their radii exactly equal, 
nor squares with all their angles perfectly 
right. It will be said that the assumption 
does not extend to the actual but only to 
the possible existence of such things. I 
answer that according to every test we 
have of possibility they are not even pos- 
sible. Their existence, so far as we can 
form any judgment, would seem to be 
inconsistent with the physical constitution 
of our planet at least, if not of the uni- 
versal [szc]. To get rid of this difficulty, 
and at the same time to save the credit of 
the supposed system of necessary truths, 
it is customary to say that the points, 
lines, circles, and squares which are the 
subjects of geometry, exist in our concep- 
tions merely, and are parts of our minds: 
which minds, by working on their own 
materials, construct an @ priori science, 
the evidence of which is purely mental 
and has nothing to do with outward expe- 
rience. By howsoever high authority this 
doctrine has been sanctioned, it appears 
to me psychologically incorrect. The 
points, lines, and squares which any one 
has in his mind, are (as I apprehend) 
simply copies of the points, lines, and 
squares which he has known in his expe- 
rience. Our idea of a point I apprehend 
to be simply our idea of the minimum 
visibile, the small portion of surface which 
we can see. We can reason about a line 
as if it had no breadth, because we have 
a power which we can exercise over the 
operations of our minds: the power when 
a perception is present to our senses ora 
conception to our intellects, of attending 
to a part only of that perception or con- 
ception instead of the whole. But we 
cannot conceive a line without breadth: 
we can form no mental picture of such a 
line: all the lines which we have in our 
mind are lines possessing breadth. If 
any one doubt this, we may refer him to 
his own experience. I much question if 
any one who fancies that he can conceive 
of a mathematical line thinks so from the 
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evidence of his own consciousness. I 
suspect it is rather because he supposes 
that unless such a perception be possible, 
mathematics could not exist as a science: 
a supposition which there will be no diffi- 
culty in showing to be groundless.” 

I think it may be at once conceded that 
the truths of geometry are truths precisely 
because they relate to and express the 
properties of what Mill calls “ purely im- 
aginary objects;” that these objects do 
not exist in Mill’s sense, that they do not 
exist in nature, may also be granted; that 
they are “not even possible,” if this means 
not possible in an existing nature, may 
also be granted. That we cannot “con- 
ceive’? them depends on the meaning 
which we attach to the word conceive. I 
would myself say that the purely imaginary 
objects are the only realities, the 6vTw¢ 
évra, in regard to which the corresponding 
physical objects are as the shadows in the 
cave; and it is only by means of them 
that we are able to deny the existence of 
a corresponding physical object; if there 
is no conception of straightness, then it 
is meaningless to deny the existence of a 
perfectly straight line. 

But at any rate the objects of geometri- 
cal truth are the so-called imaginary ob- 
jects of Mill, and the truths of geometry 
are only true, and @ fortiori are only nec- 
essarily true, in regard to these so-called 
imaginary objects; and these objects, 
points, lines, circles, etc., in the mathe- 
matical sense of the terms, have a likeness 
to and are represented more or less im- 
perfectly, and from a geometer’s point of 
view no matter how imperfectly, by corre- 
sponding physical points, lines, circles, 
etc. I shall have to return to geometry, 
and will then speak of Riemann, but I 
will first refer to another passage of the 
* Logic.” 

Speaking of the truths of arithmetic, 
Mill says (p. 297) that even here there is 
one hypothetical element: “ In all propo- 
sitions concerning numbers a condition is 
implied without which none of them would 
be true, and that condition is an assump- 
tion which may be false. The condition 
is that I=1: that all the numbers are 
numbers of the same or of equal units.” 
Here at least the assumption may be ab- 
solutely true; one shilling = one shilling 
in purchasing power, although they may 
not be absolutely of the same weight and 
fineness: but it is hardly necessary ; one 
coin +- one coin = two coins, even if the 
one be a shilling and the other a half- 
crown. In fact, whatever difficulty be 


| raisable as to geometry, it seems to me 
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that no similar difficulty applies to arith- 
metic; mathematician or not, we have 
each of us, in its most abstract form, the 
idea ofa number; we can each of us ap- 
preciate the truth of a proposition in re- 
gard to numbers; and we cannot but see 
that a truth in regard to numbers is some- 
thing different in kind from an experi- 
mental truth generalized from experience. 
Compare, for instance, the proposition 
that the sun, having already risen so many 
times, will rise to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the day after that, and so on; 
and the proposition that even and odd 
numbers succeed each other alternately 
ad infinitum ; the latter at least seems to 
have the characters of universality and 
necessity. Or, again, suppose a proposi- 
tion observed to hold good for a long 
series of numbers, one thousand num- 
bers, two thousand numbers, as the case 
may be: this is not only no proof, but it 
is absolutely no evidence, that the propo- 
sition is a true proposition, holding good 
for all numbers whatever; there are in 
the theory of numbers very remarkable 
instances of propositions observed to hold 
good for very long series of numbers and 
which are nevertheless untrue. 


I pass in review certain mathematical 
theories. 


In arithmetic and algebra, or say in 


analysis, the numbers or magnitudes 
which we represent by symbols are in the 
first instance ordinary (that is, positive) 
numbers or magnitudes. We have also 
in analysis and in analytical geometry 
negative magnitudes; there has been in 
regard to these plenty of philosophical 
discussion, and I might refer to Kant’s 
paper, ‘ Ueber die negativen Grossen in 
die Weltweisheit” (1763), but the notion of 
a negative magnitude has become quite a 
familiar one, and has extended itself into 
common phraseology. I may remark 
that it is used in a very refined manner in 
bookkeeping by double entry. 

But it is far otherwise with the notion 
which is really the fundamental one (and 
I cannot too strongly emphasize the asser- 
tion) underlying and pervading the whole 
of modern analysis and geometry, that of 
imaginary magnitude in analysis and of 
imaginary space (or space as a locus in 
guo of imaginary points and figures) in 
geometry: 1 use in each case the word 
imaginary as including real. This has 
not been, so far as I am aware, a subject 
of philosophical discussion or inquiry. 
As regards the older metaphysical writ- 
ers, this would be quite accounted for by 
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saying that they knew nothing, and were 
not bound to know anything, about it; but 
at present, and considering the prominent 
position which the notion occupies — say 
even that the conclusion were that the 
notion belongs to mere technical mathe- 
matics, or has reference to nonentites in 
regard to which no science is possible, 
still it seems to me that (as a subject of 
philosophical discussion) the notion ought 
not to be thus ignored; it should at least 
be shown that there is a right to ignore 
it. 

Although in logical order I should per- 
haps now speak of the notion just re- 
ferred to, it will be convenient to speak 
first of some other quasi-geometrical no- 
tions; those of more-than-three-dimen- 
sional space, and of non-Euclidian two 
and-three-dimensional space, and aiso of 
the generalized notion of distance. It is 
in connection with these that Riemann 
considered that our notion of space is 
founded on experience, or rather that it is 
only by experience that we know that our 
space is Euclidian space. 

It is well known that Euclid’s twelfth 
axiom, even in Playfair’s form of it, has 
been considered as needing demonstra- 
tion ; and that Lobatschewsky constructed 
a perfectly consistent theory wherein this 
axiom was assumed not to hold good, or 
say a system of non-Euclidian plane geom- 
etry. There is a like system of non- 
Euclidian solid geometry. My own view 
is that Euclid’s twelfth axiom in Playfair’s 
form of it does not need demonstration, 
but is part of our notion of space, of the 
physical space of our experience —the 
space, that is, which we become ac- 
quainted with by experience, but which is 
the representation lying at the foundation 
of all external experience. Riemann’s 
view before referred to may I think be 
said to be that, having 7 zute//ectua more 
general notion of space (in fact a notion of 
non-Euclidian space), we learn by expe- 
rience that space (the physical space of 
our experience) is, if not exactly, at least 
to the highest degree of approximation, 
Euclidian space. 

But, suppose the physical space of our 
experience to be thus only approximately 
Euclidian space, what is the consequence 
which follows? Vof that the propositions 
of geometry are only approximately true, 
but that they remain absolutely true in 
regard to that Euclidian space which has 
been so long regarded as being the phys- 
ical space of our experience. 

It is interesting to consider two differ- 
ent ways in which, without any moditica- 
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tion at all of our notion of space, we can 
arrive at a system of non-Euclidian (plane 
or two-dimensional) geometry; and the 
doing so will, I think, throw some light on 
the whole question. 

First, imagine the earth a perfectly 
smooth sphere; understand by a plane the 
surface of the earth, and by a line the 
apparently straight line (in fact an arc of 
a great circle) drawn on the surface; what 
experience would in the first instance 
teach would be Euclidian geometry ; there 
would be intersecting lines which pro- 
duced a few miles or so would seem to 
go on diverging, and apparently parallel 
lines which would exhibit no tendency to 
approach each other; and the inhabitants 
might very well conceive that they had by 
experience established the axiom that 
tworstraight lines cannot inclose a space, 
and the axiom as to parallel lines. A more 
extended experience and more accurate 
measurements would teach them that the 
axioms were each of them false; and that 
any two lines if produced far enough each 
way would meet in two points: they would 
in fact arrive at a spherical geometry, 
accurately representing the properties of 
the two-dimensional space of their expe- 
rience. But their original Euclidian geom- 
etry would not the less be a true system; 
only it would apply to an ideal space, not 
the space of their experience. 

Secondly, consider an ordinary, indefi- 
nitely extended plane; and let us modify 
only the notion of distance. We measure 
distance, say, by a yard measure or a foot 
rule, anything which is short enough to 
make the fractions of it of no consequence 
(in mathematical language by an infini- 
tesimal element of length); imagine, then, 
the length of this rule constantly chang- 
ing (as it might do by an alteration of 
temperature), but under the condition 
that its actual length shall depend only on 
its situation on the plane and on its direc- 
tion: viz., if for a given situation and 
direction it has a certain length, then 
whenever it comes back to the same situ- 
ation and direction it must have the same 
length. The distance along a given 
Straight or curved line between any two 
points could then be measured in the 
ordinary manner with this rule, and would 
have a perfectly determinate value; it 
could be measured over and over again, 
and would always be the same; but of 
course it would be the distance, not in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but in 
quite a different acceptation. Or inasome- 
what different way: if the rate of progress 
from a given point in a given direction be 
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conceived as depending only on the con- 
figuration of the ground, and the distance 
along a given path between any two 
points thereof be measured by the time 
required for traversing it, then in this 
way also the distance would have a per- 
fectly determinate value; but it would be 
a distance, not in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, but in quite a different accep- 
tation. And corresponding to the new 
notion of distance, we should havea new, 
non Euclidian system of plane geometry ; 
all theorems involving the notion of dis- 
tance would be altered. 

We may proceed further. Suppose that 
as the rule moves away from a fixed cen- 
tral point of the plane it becomes shorter 
and shorter; if this shortening takes 
place with sufficient rapidity, it may very 
well be that a distance which in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word is finite will in the 
new sense be infinite; no number of repe- 
titions of the length of the ever-shorten- 
ing rule will be sufficient to cover it. 
There will be surrounding the central 
point acertain finite area such that (in the 
new acceptation of the term distance) 
each point of the boundary thereof will be 
at an infinite distance from the central 
point; the points outside this area you 
cannot by any means arrive at with your 
rule; they will form a ¢erra incognita, or 
rather an unknowable land: in mathe- 
matical language, an imaginary or impos- 
sible space: and the plane space of the 
theory will be that within the finite area 
— that is, it will be finite instead of infi- 
nite. 

We thus with a proper law of shorten- 
ing arrive at a system of non-Euclidian 
geometry which is essentially that of Lo- 
batschewsky. But in so obtaining it we 
put out of sight its relation to spherical 
geometry: the three geometries (spheri- 
cal, Euclidian, and Lobatschewsky’s) 
should be regarded as members of a sys- 
tem: viz. they are the geometries of a 
plane (two-dimensional) space of constant 
positive curvature, zero curvature, and 
constant negative curvature respectively ; 
or, again, they are the plane geometries 
corresponding to three different notions 
of distance; in this point of view they 
are Klein’s elliptic, parabolic, and hyper- 
bolic geometries respectively. 

Next as regards solid geometry: we 
can by a modification of the notion of 
distance (such as has just been explained 
in regard to Lobatschewsky’s system) pass 
from our present system to a non-Euclid- 
ian system; for the other mode of pass- 
ing to a non-Euclidian system it would be 
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necessary to regard our space as a flat 
three-dimensional space existing in a 
space of four dimensions (2.2. as the ana- 
logue of a plane existing in ordinary 
space); and to substitute for such flat 
three-dimensional space a curved three- 
dimensional space, say of constant posi- 
tive or negative curvature. In regarding 
the physical space of our experience as 
possibly non-Euclidian, Riemann’s idea 
seems to be that of modifying the notion 
of distance, not that of treating it as a 
locus in four dimensional space. 

I have just come to speak of four-di- 
mensional space. What meaning do we 
attach to it? or can we attach to it any 
meaning? It may be at once admitted 
that we cannot conceive of a fourth 
dimension of space; that space as we 
conceive of it, and the physical space of 
our experience, are alike three-dimen- 
sional; but we can, I think, conceive of 
space as being two or even one-dimen- 
sional; we can imagine rational beings 
living in a one-dimensional space (a line) 
or in a two-dimensional space (a surface), 
and conceiving of space accordingly, and 
to whom, therefore, a two-dimensional 
space, or (as the case may be) a three-di- 
mensional space, would be as inconceiva- 
ble as a four-dimensional space is to us. 
And very curious speculative questions 
arise. Suppose the one-dimensional space 
a right line, and that it afterwards be- 
comes a curved line: would there be any 
indication of the change? Or, if originally 
a curved line, would there be anything to 
suggest to them that it was not a right 
line? Probably not, for a one-dimen- 
sional geometry hardly exists. But let 
the space be two-dimensional, and imag- 
ine it originally a plane, and afterwards 
bent (converted, that is, into some form 
of developable surface) or converted into 
a curved surface ; or imagine it originally 
a developable or curved surface. In the 
former case there should be an indication 
of the change, for the geometry originally 
applicable to the space of their experi- 
ence (our own Euclidian geometry) would 
cease to be applicable; but the change 
could not be apprehended by them as a 
bending or deformation of the plane, for 
this would imply the notion of a three- 
dimensional space in which this bending 
or deformation could take place. In the 
latter case their geometry would be that 
appropriate to the developable or curved 
surface which is their space: viz., this 
would be their Euclidian geometry : would 
they ever have arrived at our own more 
simple system? But take the case where 
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the two-dimensional space is a plane, and 
imagine the beings of such a space famil- 
iar with our own Euclidian plane geom- 
etry; if, a third dimension being still in- 
conceivable by them, they were by their 
geometry or otherwise led to the notion 
of it, there would be nothing to prevent 
them from forming a science such as our 
own science of three-dimensional geom- 
etry. 

Evidently all the foregoing questions 
present themselves in regard to ourselves, 
and to three-dimensional space as we con- 
ceive of it, and as the physical space of 
our experience. And I need hardly say 
that the first step is the difficulty, and 
that granting a fourth dimension we may 
assume as many more dimensions as we 
please. But whatever answer be given to 
them, we have, as a branch of mathemat- 
ics, potentially, if not actually, an analyt- 
ical geometry of -dimensional space. I 
shall have to speak again upon this. 


183 


Coming now to the fundamental notion 
already referred to, that of imaginary 
magnitude in analysis and imaginary 
space in geometry: I connect this with 
two great discoveries in mathematics 
made in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, Harriot’s representation of an 
equation in the form /(x)=o0, and the 
consequent notion of the roots of an 
equation as derived from the linear fac- 
tors of f(x) (Harriot 1560-1621: his “ Al- 
gebra,” published after his death, has the 
date 1631), and Descartes’ method of co- 
ordinates, as given in the “ Géometrie,” 
forming a short supplement to his “ Traité 
de la Méthode, etc.” (Leyden, 1637). 

I show how by these we are led analyt- 
ically to the notion of imaginary points 
in geometry; for instance, we arrive at 
the theorem that a straight line and cir- 
cle in the same plane intersect a/ways in 
two -points, real or imaginary. The con- 
clusion as to the two points of intersec- 
tion cannot be contradicted by experience: 
take a sheet of paper and draw on it the 
straight line and circle, and try. But you 
might say, or at least be strongly tempted 
to say, that it is meaningless. The ques- 
tion of course arises, What is the mean- 
ing of an imaginary point? and, further, 
In what manner can the notion be arrived 
at geometrically ? 

There is a well-known construction in 
perspective for drawing lines through 
the intersection of two lines which are so 
nearly parallel as not to meet within the 
limits of the sheet of paper. You have 
two given lines which do not meet, and 
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you draw a third line, which, when the 
el are all of them produced, is found to 
pass through the intersection of the given 
lines. If instead of lines we have two 
circular arcs not meeting each other, then 
we can, by means of these arcs, construct 


able. We represent the imaginary varia- 
ble x + zy by means of a point in a plane, 
the coordinates of which are (x, vy). This 
idea, due to Gauss, dates from about the 
year 1831. ‘We thus picture to ourselves 
the succession of values of the imaginary 


a line ; and ifon completing the circles itis | variable x -+ zy by means of the motion 
found that the circles intersect each other | of the representative point: for instance, 


in two real points, then it will be found 
that the line passes through these two 
points: if the circles appear not to inter- 
sect, then the line will appear not to inter- 
sect either of the circles. But the geo- 
metrical construction being in each case 
the same, we say that in the second case 
also the line passes through the two inter- 
sections of the circles. 

Of course it may be said in reply that 
the conclusion is a very natural one, pro- 
vided we assume the existence of imagi- 
nary points ; and that, this assumption not 
being made, then, if the circles do not in- 
tersect, it is meaningless to assert that 
the line passes through their points of 
intersection. The difficulty is not got 
over by the analytical method before re- 
ferred to, for this introduces difficulties of 
its own: is there in a plane a point the 
co-ordinates of which have given imag- 
inary values? Asa matter of fact, we do 
consider in plane geometry imaginary 
points introduced into the theory analyti- 
cally or geometrically as above. 

The like considerations apply to solid 
geometry, and we thus arrive at the notion 
of imaginary space as a locus in guo of 
imaginary points and figures. 

I have used the word imaginary rather 
than complex, and I repeat that the word 
has been used as including real. But, 
this once understood, the word becomes 
in many cases superfluous, and the use of 
it would even be misleading. Thus “a 
problem has so many solutions:” this 
means so many imaginary (including real) 
solutions. But if it were said that the 
problem had “so many imaginary solu- 
tions,” the word “imaginary ” would here 
be understood to be used in opposition to 
real. I give this explanation the better to 
point out how wide the application of the 
notion of the imaginary is, viz., (unless ex- 
pressly or by implication excluded) it is a 
notion implied and presupposed in all 
the conclusions of modern analysis and 
geometry. It is, as I have said, the fun- 
damental notion underlying and pervad- 
ing the whole of these branches of mathe- 
matical science. 


I consider the question of the geomet- 
rical representation of an imaginary vari- 





the succession of values corresponding to 
the motion of the point along a closed 
curve to its original position. The value 
X X ZY of the function can of course be 
represented by means of a point (taken 
for greater convenience in a different 
plane), the coordinates of which are X, Y. 

We may consider in general two points, 
moving each in its own plane, so that the 
position of one of them determines the 
position of the other, and consequently 
the motion of the one determines the mo- 
tion of the other: for instance, the two 
points may be the tracing-point and the 
pencil of a pentagraph. You may with 
the first point draw any figure you please, 
there will be a corresponding figure drawn 
by the second point; for a good penta- 
graph a copy on a different scale (it may 
be); for a badly adjusted pentagraph, a 
distorted copy; but the one figure will 
always bea sort of copy of the first, so 
that to each point of the one figure there 
will correspond a point in the other fig- 
ure. 

In the case above referred to, where 
one point represents the value x + zy of 
the imaginary variable and the other the 
value X +-2Y of some function ¢ (x + zy) 
of that variable, there is a remarkable 
relation between the two figures: this is 
the relation of orthomorphic projection, 
the same which presents itself between a 
portion of the earth’s surface and the rep- 
resentation thereof by a map on the stere- 
ographic projection or on Mercator’s pro- 
jection — viz., any indefinitely small area 
of the one figure is represented in the 
other figure by an indefinitely small area 
of the same shape. There will possibly 
be for different parts of the figure great 
variations of scale, but the shape will be 
unaltered; if for the one area the boun- 
dary is a circle, then for the other area 
the boundary will be acircle; if for one it 
is an equilateral triangle, then for the 
other it will be an equilateral triangle. 

I have been speaking of an imaginary va- 
riable (2 -+- zy), and of a function ¢ (2-4 zy) 
= X-+-7Y of that variable, but the theory 
may equally well be stated in regard to a 
plane curve: in fact the x-+- zy and the 
X-+-2Y are two imaginary variables con- 
nected by an equation; say their values 
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are # and v, connected by an equation F 
(4, V)==0; then, regarding #, v as the 
coordinates of a point zx plano, this will 
be a point on the curve represented by 
the equation, The curve, in the widest 
sense of the expression, is the whole 
series of points, real or imaginary, the 
co-ordinates of which satisfy the equation, 
and these are exhibited by the foregoing 
corresponding figures in two planes; but 
in the ordinary sense the curve is the 
series of real points, with co-ordinates x, 7, 
which satisfy the equation. 


In geometry it is the curve, whether 
defined by means of its equation, or in 
any other manner, which is the subject 
for contemplation and study. But we 
also use the curve as a representation of 
its equation — that is, of the relation ex- 
isting between two magnitudes x, y, which 
are taken as the co-ordinates of a point on 
the curve. Such employment of a curve 
for all sorts of purposes —the fluctuations 
of the barometer, the Cambridge boat 
races, or the Funds —is familiar to most 
of you. It is in like manner convenient 
in analysis, for exhibiting the relations 
between any three magnitudes x, y, 2, to 
regard them as the co-ordinates of a point 
in space; and, on the like ground, we 
should at least wish to regard any four or 
more magnitudes as the co-ordinates of a 
point in space of a corresponding number 
of dimensions. Starting with the hypoth- 
esis of such a space, and of points therein 
each determined by means of its co-ordi- 
nates, it is found possible to establish a 
system of dimensional geometry anal- 
ogous in every respect to our two and 
three-dimensional geometries, and to a 
very considerable extent serving to ex- 
hibit the relations of the variables. 

It is to be borne in mind that the space, 
whatever its dimensionality may be, must 
always be regarded as an imaginary or 
complex space such as the two or three- 
dimensional space of ordinary geometry ; 
the advantages of the representation 
would otherwise altogether fail to be ob- 
tained. 


I omit some further developments in 
regard to geometry; and all that I have 
written as to the connection of mathe- 
matics with the notion of time. 

I said that I would speak to you, not of 
the utility of the mathematics in any of 
the questions of common life or of physi- 
cal science, but rather of the obligations 
of mathematics to these different subjects. 
The consideration which thus presents 
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itself is in a great measure that of the his- 
tory of the development of the different 
branches of mathematical science in con- 
nection with the older physical sciences, 
astronomy and mechanics: the mathe- 
matical theory is in the first instance sug- 
gested by some question of common life 
or of physical science, is pursued and 
studied quite independently thereof, and 
perhaps after a long interval comes in 
contact with it, or with quite a different 
question. Geometry and algebra must, I 
think, be considered as each of them 
originating in connection with objects or 
questions of common life — geometry, 
notwithstanding its name, hardly in the 
measurement of land, but rather trom the 
contemplation ‘of such forms as the 
straight line, the circle, the ball, the top 
(or sugarloaf); the Greek geometers ap- 
propriated for the geometrical forms cor- 
responding to the last two cf these, the 
words ogaipa and Kévog, our cone and sphere, 
and they extended the word cone to mean 
the complete figure obtained by produc- 
ing the straight lines of the surface both 
ways indefinitely. And so algebra would 
seem to have arisen from the sort of easy 
puzzles in regard to numbers which may 
be made, either in the picturesque forms 
of the Bija-Ganita with its maiden with 
the beautiful locks, and its swarms of 
bees amid the fragrant blossoms, and the 
one queen bee left humming around the 
lotus flower; or in the more prosaic form 
in which a student has presented to him 
in a modern text-book a problem leading 
to a simple equation. 

The Greek geometry may be regarded 
as beginning with Plato (B.c. 430-347): 
the notions of geometrical analysis, loci, 
and the conic sections are attributed to 
him, and there are in his “ Dialogues” 
many very interesting allusions to math- 
ematical questions: in particular the 
passage in the “ Theztetus,” where he 
affirms the incommensurability of the 
sides of certain squares. But the earliest 
extant writings are those of Euclid (B.c. 
285): there is hardly anything in mathe- 
matics more beautiful than his wondrous 
fifth book ; and he has also in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth books fully and 
ably developed the first principles of the 
theory of numbers, including the theory 
of incommensurables. We have next 
Apollonius (about B.c. 247), and Archi- 
medes (B.C. 287-212), both geometers of 
the highest merit, and the latter of them 
the founder of the science of statics (in- 
cluding therein hydrostatics): his dictum 
about the lever, his ‘ Evpyxa,” and the 
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story of the defence of Syracuse, are 
well known. Following these we have a 
worthy series of names, including the 
astronomers Hipparchus (B.c. 150) and 
Ptolemy (A.D. 125), and ending, say, with 
Pappus (A.D. 400), but continued by their 
Arabian commentator, and the Italian and 
other European geometers of the six- 
teenth century and later, who pursued the 
Greek geometry. 

The Greek arithmetic was, from the 
want of a proper notation, singularly 
cumbrous and difficult; and it was for as- 
tronomical purposes superseded by the 
sexagesimal arithmetic, attributed to Ptol- 
emy, but probably known before his time. 
The use of the present so-called Arabic 
figures became general among Arabian 
writers on arithmetic and astronomy about 
the middle of the tenth century, but it was 
not introduced into Europe until about 
two centuries later. Algebra among the 
Greeks is represented almost exclusively 
by the treatise of Diophantus (A.p. 150), 
in fact a work on the theory of numbers 
containing questions relating to square 
and cube numbers, and other properties 
of numbers, with their solutions ; this has 
no historical connection with the later 
algebra introduced into Italy from the 
East by Leonardi Bonacci of Pisa (A.p. 
1202-1208), and successfully cultivated in 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 
Lucas Paciolus, or De Burgo, Tartaglia, 


Cardan, and Ferrari. Later on we have 
Vieta (1540-1603), Harriot, already re- 
ferred to, Wallis, and others. 

Astronomy is of course intimately con- 
nected with geometry; the most simple 
facts of observation of the heavenly bodies 
can only be stated in geometrical lan- 
guage ; for instance, that the stars describe 
circles about the pole-star, or that the 
different positions of the sun among the 
fixed stars in the course of the year form 
acircle. For astronomical calculations it 
was found necessary to determine the arc 
of a circle by means of its chord; the 
notion is as old as Hipparchus, a work of 
whom is referred to as consisting of twelve 
books on the chords of circular arcs; we 
have (A.D. 125) Ptolemy’s “ Almagest,” 
the first book of which contains a table of 
arcs and chords with the method of con- 
struction; and among other theorems on 
the subject he gives there the theorem 
afterwards inserted in Euclid (Book VI. 
Prop. D.) relating to the rectangle con- 
tained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral 
inscribed inacircle. The Arabians made 
the improvement of using in place of the 
chord of an arc the sine, or half-chord of 
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double the arc, and so brought the theo 
into the form in which it is used in mod- 
ern trigonometry: the before-mentioned 
theorem of Ptolemy, or rather a particular 
case of it, translated into the notation of 
sines, gives the expression for the sine of 
the sum of two arcs in terms of the sines 
and cosines of the component arcs; and 
it is thus the fundamental theorem on the 
subject. We have in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries a series of mathemati- 
cians who with wonderful enthusiasm and 
perseverance calculated tables of the trig- 
onometrical or circularfunctions, Purbach, 
Miller or Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 
Reinhold, Maurolycus, Vieta, and many 
others; the tabulations of the functions 
tangent and secant are due to Reinhold 
and Maurolycus respectively. 

Logarithms were invented, not exclu- 
sively with reference to the calculation of 
trigonometrical tables, but in order to 
facilitate numerical calculations generally ; 
the invention is due to John Napier of 
Merchiston, who died in 1618 at sixty- 
seven years of age; the notion was based 
upon refined mathematical reasoning on 
the comparison of the spaces described by 
two points, the one moving with a uniform 
velocity, the other with a velocity varying 
according toa given law. It is to be ob- 
served that Napier’s logarithms were 
nearly but not exactly those which are 
now called (sometimes Napierian, but 
more usually) hyperbolic logarithms — 
those to the base ¢,; and that the change 
to the base Io (the great step by which 
the invention was perfected for the object 
in view) was indicated by Napier but ac- 
tually made by Henry Briggs, afterwards 
Savilian professor at Oxford (d. 1630). 
But it is the hyperbolic logarithm which 
is mathematically important. The direct 
function ex or exp. x, which has for its 
inverse the hyperbolic logarithm, pre- 
sented itself, but not in a prominent way. 
Tables were calculated of the logarithms 
of numbers, and of those of the trigono- 
metrical functions. 

The circular function and the logarithm 
were thus invented each for a practical 
purpose, separately and without any 
proper connection with each other. The 
functions are connected through the the- 
ory of imaginaries, and form together a 
group of the utmost importance through- 
out mathematics: but this is mathemati- 
cal theory; the obligation of mathematics 
is for the discovery of the functions. 

Forms of spirals presented themselves 
in Greek architecture, and the curves 
were considered mathematically by Ar- 
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chimedes; the Greek geometers invented 
some other curves, more or less interest- 
ing, but recondite enough in their origin. 
A curve which might have presented itself 
to anybody, that described by a point in 
the circumference of a rolling carriage 
wheel, was first noticed by Mersenne in 
1615, and is the curve afterwards consid- 
ered by Roberval, Pascal, and others, un- 
der the name of the roulette, otherwise 
the cycloid. Pascal (1623-1662) wrote at 
the age of seventeen his “ Zssais pour 
les Conigues,” in seven short pages, full 
of new views on these curves, and in 
which he gives, in a paragraph of eight 
lines, his theory of the inscribed hexa- 
on. 

Kepler (1571-1630) by his empirical 
determination of the laws of planetary 
motion, brought into connection with as- 
tronomy one of the forms of conic, the 
ellipse, and established a foundation for 
the theory of gravitation. Contemporary 
with him, for most of his life, we have 
Galileo (1564-1642), the founder of the 
science of dynamics; and closely follow- 
ing upon Galileo, we have Isaac Newton 
(1643-1727): the “ Phzlosophia naturalis 
Principia Mathematica,” known as the 
“ Principia,” was first published in 1687. 

The physical, statical, or dynamical 
questions which presented themselves 
before the publication of the “ Principia” 
were of no particular mathematical diffi- 
culty, but it is quite otherwise with the 
crowd of interesting questions arising out 
of the theory of gravitation, and which, 
in becoming the subject of mathematical 
investigation, have contributed very much 
to the advance of mathematics. We have 
the problem of two bodies, or what is the 
same thing, that of the motion of a parti- 
cle about a fixed centre of force, for any 
law of force; we have also the (mathe- 
matically very interesting) problem of the 
motion of a body attracted to two or more 
fixed centres of force; then, next preced- 
ing that of the actual solar system —the 
problem of three bodies; this has ever 
been and is far beyond the power of 
mathematics, and it is in the lunar and 
planetary theories replaced by what is 
mathematically a different problem, that 
of the motion of a body under the action 
of a principal central force and a disturb- 


ical problems, and which is the basis of 
very extensive modern investigations in 
regard to systems of differential equations, 
Again, immediately arising out of the 
theory of gravitation, we have the problem 
of finding the attraction of a solid body of 
any given form upon a particle, solved by 
Newton in the case of a homogeneous 
sphere, but which is far more difficult in 
the next succeeding cases of the spheroid 
of revolution (very ably treated by Mac- 
laurin) and of the ellipsoid of three un- 
equal axes: there is perhaps no problem 
of mathematics which has been treated by 
as great a variety of methods, or has 
given rise to so much interesting investi- 
gation as this last problem of the attrac- 
tion of an ellipsoid upon an interior or 
exterior point. It was a dynamical prob- 
lem, that of vibrating strings, by which 
Lagrange was led to the theory of the 
representation of a function as the sum of 
a series of multiple sines and cosines; 
and connected with this we have the ex- 
pansions in terms of Legendre’s functions 
P,, suggested to him by the question just 
referred to of the attraction of an ellip- 
soid; the subsequent investigations of 
Laplace on the attractions of bodies differ- 
ing slightly from the sphere led to the 
functions of two variables called Laplace’s 
functions. I have been speaking of ellip- 
soids, but the general theory is that of 
attractions, which has become a very wide 
branch of modern mathematics; associ- 
ated with it we have in particular the 
names of Gauss, Lejeune-Dirichlet, and 
Green; and 1 must not omit to mention 
that the theory is now one relating to 
n-dimensional space. Another great prob- 
lem of celestial mechanics, that of the 
motion of the earth about its centre of 
gravity, in the most simple case, that of a 
body not acted upon by any forces, is a 
very interesting one in the mathematical 
point of view. 

I may mention a few other instances 
where a practical or physical question has 
connected itself with the development of 
mathematical theory. I have spoken of 
two map projections — the stereographic, 
dating from Ptolemy; and Mercator’s 
projection, invented by Edward Wright 
about the year 1600: each of these, as 





a particular case of the orthomorphic 


ing force; or (in one mode of treatment) | projection, belongs to the theory of the 
by the problem of disturbed elliptic mo-| geometrical representation of an imag- 


tion. I would remark that we have here 
an instance in which an astronomical fact, 
the observed slow variation of the orbit 
of a planet, has directly suggested a math- 


ematical method, applied to other dynam- | Monge, it is well known, is the author of 


inary variable. I have spoken also of 
| perspective, and (in an omitted paragraph) 
| of the representation of solid figures em- 
ployed in Monge’s descriptive geometry. 
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the geometrical theory of the curvature of 
surfaces and of curves of curvature: he 
was led to this theory by a problem of 
earthwork — from a given area, covered 
with earth of uniform thickness, to carry 
the earth and distribute it over an equal 
given area, with the least amount of cart- 
age. For the solution of the correspond- 
ing problem in solid geometry he had to 
consider the intersecting normals of a 
surface, and so arrived at the curves of 
curvature (see his “A/émoire sur les Dé- 
blais et les Remblais,”? Mém. de l Acad., 
1781). The normals of a surface are, 
again, a particular case of a doubly infinite 
system of lines, and are so connected with 
the modern theories of congruences and 
complexes. 

The undulatory theory of light led to 
Fresnel’s wave-surface, a surface of the 
fourth order, by far the most interesting 
one which had then presented itself. A 
geometrical property of this surface, that 
of having tangent planes each touching it 
along a plane curve (in fact, a circle), gave 
to Sir W. R. Hamilton the theory of coni- 
cal refraction. The wave-surface is now 
regarded in geometry as a particular case 
of Kummer’s quartic surface, with sixteen 
conical points and sixteen singular tan- 
gent planes. 

My imperfect acquaintance as well with 
the mathematics as the physics prevents 
me from speaking of the benefits which 
the theory of partial differential equations 
has received from the hydrodynamical 
theory of vortex motion, and from the 
great physical theories of electricity, 
magnetism, and energy. 


It is difficult to give an idea of the vast 
extent of modern mathematics. This 
word “extent” is not the right one: | 
mean extent crowded with beautiful detail 
— not an extent of mere uniformity, such 
as an objectless plain, but of a tract of 
beautiful country seen at first in the dis- 
tance, but which will bear to be rambled 
through and studied in every detail of 
hillside and valley, stream, rock, wood, 
and flower. But, as for anything else, so 
for a mathematical theory — beauty can 
be perceived, but not explained. As for 
mere extent, I might illustrate this by 
speaking of the dates at which some of 
the great extensions have been made in 
several branches of mathematical science. 

And in fact, in the address as written, 
I speak at considerable length of the 
extensions in geometry since the time of 
Descartes, and in other specitied subjects 
since the commencement of the century: 
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| these subjects are the general theory of 


the function of an imaginary variable; the 
leading known functions, viz., the elliptic 
and single theta-functions and the Abelian 
and multiple theta-functions; the theory 
of equations and the theory of numbers. 
I reter also to some theories outside of 
ordinary mathematics: the multiple alge- 
bra or linear associative algebra of the 
late Benjamin Peirce; the theory of Ar- 
gand, Warren, and Peacock in regard to 
imaginaries in plane geometry; Sir W. 
R. Hamilton’s quaternions, Clifford’s bi- 
quaternions, the theories developed in 
Grassmann’s “Ausdehnungslehre,” with 
recent extensions thereof to non-Euclid- 
ian space by Mr. Homersham Cox; also 
Boole’s ‘“ Mathematical Logic,” and a 
work connected with logic, but primarily 
mathematical and of the highest impor- 
tance, Schubert’s “Adzdhlende Geome- 
trie” (1878). I remark that all this in 
regard to theories outside of ordinary 
mathematics is still on the text of the 
vast extent of modern mathematics. 

In conclusion I would say that mathe- 
matics have steadily advanced from the 
time of the Greek geometers. Nothing 
is lost or wasted; the achievements of 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius are 
as admirable now as they were in their 
own days. Descartes’ method of co-ordi- 
nates is a possession forever. But math- 
ematics have never been cultivated more 
zealously and diligently, or with greater 
success, than in this century —in the last 
half of it, or at the present time: the ad- 
vances made have been enormous, the 
actual field is boundless, the future full of 
hope. In regard to pure mathematics we 
may most confidently say : — 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns, 


From The Spectator. 
PROFESSOR CAYLEY’S ADDRESS. 


THE address of Professor Cayley, pres- 
ident for the year of the British Associa- 
tion, will not be much discussed, either in 
print orin society. Not many can descant 
on landscape as seen from five miles of 
altitude in air. Of the very few persons 
completely qualified to form an opinion on 
the merits of the address, only four or 
five could throw that opinion into a “ pop- 
ular” form, — by which, in this instance, 
we mean a form intelligible to the edu- 











cated; and they would think the labor 
almost thrown away. They would as 
soon explain to telegraph “ operators ” the 
mathematics of electricity. To the re- 
mainder of English mankind, the address 
will, we fear, be a sealed book, or rather, 
an intellectual puzzle at which they may 
be tempted to try, but the interpretation 
of which they know while they are trying 
is hopelessly beyond them. Metaphysics 
are to many minds repellent, and there 
are people, otherwise intellectual, to whom 
theology seems not only tasteless, but in- 
nutritious; but no speculations overawe 
and, so to speak, alarm the ordinary mind 
like those of the pure mathematician, 
when he reaches the point at which reason 
would not aid him, but for the light imag- 
ination throws. It is not dislike which is 
felt, far less contempt, but an uncomforta- 
ble awe, quite separate in kind among 
mental emotions, and arising, as we con- 
ceive, from a suddenly generated and 
distressing conviction that the hearer or 
reader lacks positive mental powers which 
other minds, no doubt exceptional, but 
still quite human, evidently possess. Ig- 
norance of science is not in itself discon- 
certing, but there is positive discomfort 
among men ordinarily intelligent, but not 
fit to be professors, when they hear a man 
of whose right to say so they cannot doubt 
declare that he can conceive of sentient 
beings living in space of one dimension, 
ina pure line. They know they cannot 
conceive it, and feel as if a geological 
“fault” in their minds, a want, a kind of 
idiotcy, had been revealed to them. This 
does not generate repulsion exactly, but 
awe so near to it that even Professor 
Cayley perceived it, and, with humorous 
cruelty, declared that in some cases “a 
meeting was the individual which, in the 
process of evolution, must be sacrificed 
to the development of the race.” So he 
sacrificed his meeting with a clear con- 
science, and, it must be confessed, with a 
completeness which left nothing to be 
desired. When the professor ended, lis- 
teners’ headache must, for all his lucidity 
of expression and careful explanation of 
his terminology, have been prevalent even 
among the mathematicians scattered 
amidst that audience. 

But though the address cannot be dis- 
cussed, the wisdom of the Association in 
arranging for its delivery will, and that 
not in amiable terms. It will be said 
that, although the object of most of the 
papers read in the meetings of the British 
Association is “the advancement of sci- 
ence,” the use of the president’s address 
is a different one; that his duty is to re- 
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view progress over as wide a field as he 
can, to indicate the line of scientific ad- 
vance, and to interest the people of Great 
Britain in scientificinquiry. His business 
is to secure an audience for science, or 
rather to extend the audience, not to nar- 
row it by an address the main effect of 
which upon its hearers was to create an 
impression that scientific speculation was 
too lofty an occupation for any but ex- 
ceptional powers. “ Popularization” is a 
horrible phrase, but if the end of the 
Association is not the popularization of 
science, what, it will be asked, is the use 
of its popularizing machinery? Why does 
it summon all mankind to attend, and why 
allow those discussions, which in the 
main must be the comments of the half- 
instructed upon the views of selected ex- 
perts? The Association surely would not 
allow the ablest man of science in Europe 
to deliver the president’s address, if he 
could or would only talk in an unknown 
tongue, or a tongue the grammar of which 
was known, and that but imperfectly, only 
to one section; and that is practically 
what Professor Cayley did. He spoke, 
and spoke odmteahly, of high mysteries, 
but in language so little known, that 
the vote of thanks proposed must have 
sounded a little comic, like a vote of 
thanks from an assemblage of deaf mutes, 
with a partially deaf man seated here and 
there, to some great pianist. It will be 
said that the greatest opportunity given to 
science during the year, the one day when 
her advocates are sure of a page in the 
Times and the ear of the world, on most 
days closed to her disciples, is wilfully, 
almost perversely, thrown away. The 
Association will be adjured to return to 
common sense and the “practical,” and 
in future to confine the chair to men who 
can hold an audience rapt, or induce all 
Britain to consider their thoughts, if only 
for the day. 

The objectors have much to say for 
themselves, and will, we suspect, prevail; 
and yet those who listen to them, if not 
they themselves, are conscious that a 
fallacy lurks in their plausible rebukes. 
Carry out their view logically, and the 
greatest men in science could never be 
selected as presidents of the year, or, 
being presidents, must be prohibited from 
talking to the meetings of the deepest 
truths or loftiest speculations they have 
come across in their researches. Such 
truths, such speculations, must constantly 
be so far in advance of those attained by 
the majority as to be scarcely intelligible 
to them; and even sometimes must, as in 
this case, be altogether beyond their in- 
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tellectual grasp. Sois the idea of space 
beyond the grasp of children, yet how 
teach astronomy without assuming the 
idea of space? To limit the utterance of 
such speakers is to exclude truth, to pro- 
scribe knowledge, to deprive teaching of 
its highest effect, —that disciplining and 
strengthening —why have we not the 
word “ nervating ” ?— strain which it pro- 
duces on those who stand but just short, 
yet not far short, of the teacher’s stand 
point. If Professor Cayley so excites or 
so illumines the mind of one mathemati- 
cian that he is induced to redouble exer- 
tion, and to carry the torch still farther 
onward, more is done for mathematics, 
and therefore for science generally, than 
would be done by years of lectures pro- 
ductive only of mental titillation, or of 
those “discussions” which are, for the 
most part, only mellifluous expressions of 
gratified wonder. The pain —for it is 
pain —that such a lecture causes to an 
audience is not injurious pain, but bracing 
pain, making those who even partially 
understand the stronger and more ardent. 
Those who understand may be few, but 
the Association cannot seek breadth of 
audience, for if it did, its presidents could 
never utter any but “things easy to 
understand,” and could never lift their 
hearers nearer to the light at all. The 
utmost it can do is to select the ablest 
man in any subject, and be sure that in 
the address he delivers there shall be no 
obscurity, and of obscurity no one who 
understands accuses Professor Cayley. It 
is with science as with learning, — the 
clearness of the learned will not always 
make them intelligible. An Association 
for the advancement of Oriental learning 
would be very foolish, if it refused its 
chair to a Sinologue of the highest knowl- 
edge, because when giving forth what he 
knew, he must perforce be unintelligible 
to the mass of English mankind, and un- 
printable besides. He might, neverthe- 
less, be stirring up minds which, though 
far less advanced than his own, were 
competent even more than his own to 
extract out of Chinese learning all the 
good it contains. As to the injury done 
to the Association by the unpopularity of 
such an address, we do not believe that it 
occurs. Men never quite dislike what 
they respect, and the old woman’s submis- 
sive answer when asked if she understood 
the sermon, “Wad I hae the presump- 
tion?” expresses the most general of 
mental conditions. The frivolous do not 
read the “ heavy” articles in the quarter- 


lies, but they think they ought to be there, | 


and respect the managers the more. 
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reai danger of the Association is not that 
of allowing its presidents to soar beyond 
their audiences’ mental ken, but of tempt- 
ing them to indulge in “ popular balder- 
dash,” in so-called “eloquence,” or in 
those foolish appeals to the lust for wonder 
which are the instruments of charlatans, 
It is well that Englishmen should be 
reminded now and again that progress 
in science involves hard thinking, even 
though during the lesson a few of their 
heads should ache with half-angry bewil- 
derment, and the consciousness that they 
are hopelessly out of their depth. This 


time, at least, no one can accuse the pres- 
ident of tickling the ears of anybody. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PRISON PETS. 


THERE are numerous instances on rec- 
ord of persons in “durance vile ” making 
pets of the most unlikely of animals, nay, 
even reptiles-and flowers. The instances 
considered noteworthy have been gen- 
erally those of persons of rank. In reality, 
the passion is not more to be wondered 
at in the Count Picciola of school-book 
notoriety, who gained over the good feel- 
ing of his keeper to respect the pet flower 
which had sprung up between the stones 
of the prison-yard, than isa similar feeling 
exhibited by the deepest-dyed criminal of 
the common jail. In fact, it has been 
noticed that the feeling, if anything, is 
stronger in the man of fewresources. The 
present humanitarian system of conduct- 
ing prisons provides the educated prisoner 
with many means of killing, if not improv- 
ing, his time, which a bygone system 
ignored. Companionship is found in 
books of the very best kind. In the case 
of the uneducated prisoner it is very dif- 
ferent. For many hours of the day he is 
shut off from everything but intercourse 
with his own thoughts, and these being, 
as a rule, not very companionable, he 
casts about for something to engage his 
attention other than the four bare walls of 
his cell. Suddenly he hears the chirp of 
some impudent sparrow, enticed by a few 
stray bread-crumbs which the poor wretch 
nas spared from his allowance and pushed 
through the grating of his window. Here 
is something which certainly bears him 
no ill-will; something which, to one given 
to suspect, is above suspicion. There is 
not the slightest doubt about ¢7s visitor. 
But the unsuspicious feeling is not re- 
ciprocal. The crumbs are all very well so 


The | long as they can be reached from without 
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the bars. The dark within is an unex- 
plored region. But there comes a spell 
of sharp frost, may be, which whets the 
appetite of the feathered visitor, or there 
is something in the manner of the would- 
be host which reassures him, and the 
inquisitive little head is cautiously pushed 
inside the bars, in order to follow up a 
trail of crumbs judiciously laid by the 
tempter. No harm follows; and familiar- 
ity breeds boldness. The little fellow is 
surprised to find himself quite within, tail 
and all, and, as though astonished at his 
own audacity, beats a hasty retreat. The 
next visit finds him less modest. He ad- 
vances across the floor; then, with side- 
long glances, makes a backward move- 
ment, then a forward one, till he feels 
quite positive that the statue-like figure 
in the corner has no bellicose intentions. 
As a sort of feeler, the figure’ moves a 
foot ora hand. This is too much for Mr. 
Sparrow. A fluttering retreat to the bars, 
out, and away, leaves the lonely inmate 
still more lonely. The thought of the 
crumbs, however, steels the little feath- 
ered breast, and by-and-by he makes an- 
other essay. At last he loses all fear, and 
hops up quite close to the immured one 
to snatch some crumbs sprinkled from 
the hand in sight of the bird. From this 
it is not far, as confidence is gained, to 
What 


hop on to the knee and shoulder. 
sort of bird-logic has been going on inthe 


breast of this little sparrow? Ina week 
or two he learns to come at a call, and to 
eat his meals from the hand of the man 
who, very possibly, is suffering imprison- 
ment for kicking his wife very nearly to 
death, or for some kindred crime, but 
who would take infinite pains to attach 
this little soulless bird to himself, and 
resents with blows if necessary, any inter- 
ference with his pet. What is the philos- 
ophy of the matter? Is it the waking up 
of dormant feelings? the softer, better 
memories of happier days, when the love 
of wife and children had not become es- 
tranged? Every man, even the lowest 
type of criminal, loves something or some- 
body. It may be a selfish, base love; but 
it is a love nevertheless. Who can fully 
understand the anomaly presented by the 
wife-kicking “Black Country” puddler, 
who feasts his favorite bulldog while his 
poor children go about uncared for? 
Most likely the prisoner who has been so 
tender with the sparrow when shut off 
from the world, rarely noticed such an 
obscure creature in his days of freedom. 
There existed, however, some object or 
obiects upon which he lavished his love ; 
and, refused access to these, he turns to 
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the sparrow or the mouse. To whatever 
cause the passion may be attributed, it is 
true that all are equally ready to avenge 
any insult offered, and he would be a rash 
man who, of malice aforethought, would 
injure a prison pet. We have seen men, 
perfectly tractable and well-behaved on 
other occasions, behave like demons when 
the favorite sparrow or mouse has suf- 
fered violence at the hands of a warder, 
who, possessing more zeal than discretion, 
has not been able to discover anything in 
the affair save a breach of prison rules. 
Whether or not the domestic mouse is 
more cognisant of the baseness of human 
nature than his relative the field mouse, 
we cannot say; but certain it is that he 
rarely succumbs to the blandishments of 
the tamer, is less docile, and more apt to 
return to his normal state on the first 
opportunity. A pet domestic mouse is a 
rarity compared with the more tractable 
field-mouse, and the tamer of the former 
is looked at in the light of a professional. 
His ability is requisitioned to assist the 
amateur, and his proficiency in the pro- 
fession thus becomes a marketable com- 
modity. A “sixer” or an “eighter” — 
prison slang fora six or an eight ounce 
loaf —,occasionally, is payment rendered 
for assistance in bringing a domestic 
mouse into a state of subjection. A free 
man, with hundreds of other matters to 
engage his attention, could not spare the 
time necessary to turn out such marvels 
of the taming art as are to be found among 
prison pets. At work in the fields, hay- 
making or harvesting, a mouse is seized, 
secreted in the breast-pocket, and kept in 
there by means of a handkerchief which 
closes the mouth of the pocket. Imagine 
with what anxiety the man would go 
through the customary ordeal of being 
searched on his return from labor, fearful 
lest, when the handkerchief is removed 
for a thorough search, mousie’s bright 
eyes should peep over the ridge of the 
pocket, and thus discover himself to the 
searcher, very possibly to be ruthlessly 
despatched. Should some more than 
usually amiable warder be the searcher, 
he may — seeing that a mouse cannot aid 
the prisoner in an attempt to escape — 
wilfully pass over him, or, in his burry, 
fail to “feel” the little soft creature. 
Mousie’s education has already begun. 
After having been taken out “to work ” 
some two or three days, he learns to “lie 
close,” not, however, before he has re- 
ceived sundry tappings on the nose, as 
warnings of what to expect in case he 
should feel disposed to wander. Then 
the experiment of leaving the little fellow 
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at home is tried. A nest of picked oakum 
has been made in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the cell; and into this nest he is put 
with many injunctions not to stir while 
the master is from home. There is great 
perturbation of mind on the convict’s 
returning from labor, for many things 
may have happened during his absence. 
Everything is eagerly scanned to see if it 
is in the same condition as it was left. 
On being satisfied that it is, the little 
quadruped is taken out for a share of the 
meagre meal; that over, he is put through 
a course of training —taught to run up 
the sleeve and come out at the shirt col- 
lar; to beg for crumbs, and, on the ap- 
proach of the slightest danger, to rush 
into the harbor of refuge, the breast- 
pocket. Some unlucky day, the prisoner 
returns to find his pet gone; and real are 
his secret lamentations over his loss — 
far more real, possibly, than when, in his 
days of freedom, he lost his child by death. 
The unsentimental prison cat, seeking 
what she may devour, has smelt out our 
little friend, and in a moment this com- 
panion and solace is a thing of the past. 
Or seeking “fresh woods and pastures 
new,” but not dreaming of forsaking his 
old home altogether, mousie shyly wan- 
ders off, and is snapped up by some other 
representative of the taming fraternity. 

In either case he is lost to his old mas- 
ter, who is inconsolable at his disappear- 
ance. Should he be able to fix the cause 
of his loss on anything or anybody, it is 
easy to see that he will become that thing 
or that body’s implacable enemy. A case 
in point occurred at a London local prison 
a short time ago, and was reported in the 
public press. An order had been issued 
for the extermination of prison pets. A 
warder attempted to carry out this order 
in, perhaps, not the kindest or most judi- 
cious manner possible, and received a 
stab with a shoemaker’s knife for his 
pains. A fatal affray at a convict prison 
in the south of England was the cause of 
this order being given. In a quarrel be- 
tween two prisoners as to which should 
be the possessor of a certain mouse, a 
blow was struck which resulted in the 
death of one of the disputants. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE public have been not only some- 
what startled lately, but all true lovers of 
architectural beauty and antiquity have 
been sorely dismayed at the report issued 
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on the state of the external walls of West- 
minster Abbey, which are declared to be 
if not exactly absolutely ruinous, yet in a 
fair way to become so, and that at no dis- 
tant period. This disastrous intelligence, 
coming immediately after the statement 
that the central tower of Peterborough 
Cathedral — another of our beautiful ec- 
clesiastical monuments — was in absolute 
danger of falling, is certainly significant, 
and sufficiently distressing. It would ap- 
pear that for a very long period corrosion 
has been going on from the pernicious 
effects of coal-smoke, damp, and frost, 
and that the external walls are in many 
places said to be eaten away to such an 
extent that the rubble forming the interior 
layer between the outer and inner walls is 
in many places absolutely visible. This 
is perfectly true, and has been often no- 
ticed by the writer. If this is really so to 
the extent stated, it is quite evident that 
decay has commenced to an alarming ex- 
tent, and once begun, will go on extend- 
ing its ravages, unless immediately 
checked by prompt and energetic meas- 
ures, such as have been so judiciously 
adopted at Peterborough, where, appar- 
ently, not even a single day was allowed 
to elapse before operations were at once 
commenced. 

The exterior walls of the abbey are 
built of a stone which, though remarkable 
for its resistance to fire, is certainly not 
proof against the weather, which seems a 
determined enemy where it has the 
chance; whilst the interior is entirely of 
fine limestone from Purbeck, commonly 
known as Purbeck marble, and remarka- 
ble for its hardness, and for the fine polish 
it takes so readily and retains so long. 
The glorious interior is happily in a per- 
fectly sound condition, and it is only the 
exterior that requires immediate and judi- 
cious treatment in order to arrest the 
steady progress of the decay which has 
undoubtedly begun. A large portion —if 
not indeed nearly the whole—of the 
outer walls will need recasing. This isa 
serious matter, because it will of necessity 
involve a vast expense; but if we do not 
intend to let ourselves be digraced as a 
nation in the eyes of the whole civilized 
world, steps must immediately be taken 
to save from impending destruction one 
of the most beautiful and most deeply 
interesting of our historical and ecclesias- 
tical monuments. A public subscription 
would very shortly produce the required 
funds; for in a cause so genuine and so 
national, we trust that few would be 
found who would refuse to contribute 
their mite. 








